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American Coating and Paper Mills 
“An American Coating Clay” 


(American Made for American Trade) 
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TECHNICAL SERVICE AVAILABLE BOTH FOR COATING 
and LOADING WITHOUT CHARGE 


EDGAR CLAYS ARE THE RESULT OF ALMOST A HALF 
CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE IN WASHING CLAYS 


Send for samples and information concerning our service 


Also producers of 
Klondyke Rend Filler Clay 


Edgar Brothers Company /| 


8 Church St., Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York | 
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CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL 


BLEACHED SULPHITE 


Kelliner-Partington Paper Pulp Co, Ltd. 
Sarpsborg, Norway—Edsvalla, Sweden 
Hallein and Villach, Austria 


UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 


Cellulosefabriks A.—G., Bratislava, Cecho-Slovakei 
Bergvik och Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderhamm, Sweden 
Svané Aktiebolag, Svané, Sweden 
Aktieselskabet Greaker Cellulosefabrik, Greaker Norway 


KRAFT PULP 


Nensjé Cellulosa A.—B., Spraingsviken, Sweden 
Bergvik och Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderhamm, Sweden 
Munksunds Aktiebolag, Munksund, Sweden 


Selling Agents 


J. ANDERSEN & CO, 


21 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK 


WAYAGAMACK KRAFT PULP 


CANADIAN KRAFT LTD. 


THREE RIVERS, CANADA 


3 Bleached Sulphite — Bleached 
Sulphite Pulp—Paper and Board Soda Pulp 


J. & J. Rogers Co., Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd 
Ausable Forks, N. Y. wi Sea © a Cumnda y . 


RIN SERGE MAR BT 


Selling Agents 


THE PULP & PAPER TRADING CO. 


21 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Better Production is | ESTABLISHED 1872 
Assured with Cambridge , U 


Surface Pyrometer 
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This operator is saving his employers fy AND PULP IND THE 
hundreds of dollars a year. His job PUBLICATION IN ITS FIELD 


is to keep continuous check on the FIFTY-EIGHTH YEAR 

surface temperature of the drying Published Every Thursday by the 

rolls, thereby insuring that every LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO., Ine. 
one is working and that there are a . 3. J. BANNINGA 


Seeretary 
no loafers. 6] Executive and Editorial Offices: 10 East 29th Street, New York 


123 West Madison St. 
The Extension Model Cambridge 

Surface Pyrometer allows the oper- cee ae 
ator to reach the higher-up rolls and 
the hard-to-get-at places without 
danger or trouble. It is in success- 
ful use in many leading mills. 
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Paper Manufacturers Active in Wisconsin 
Boston Paper Market Firmer 
Swedish Pulp Exports Increase 
Chicago Paper Trade Bright 
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Developments in British Columbia 
Paper Fleece Twine Advocated 
St. Regis Employees Have Outing 
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Hammermill Paper Co. Entertains Agents 
} Eastern Mfg. Co. Becomes Maine Corp. ............ 
Speaks on Reforestation 
New York Trade Jottings 
Box Board Production for July 
To Establish Chemical Plant in Portland 
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Sulphur Reaction in Sulphate Recovery System 
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Preservation of Publications 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 
Cost Section 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 
New York Market Review 
Miscellaneous Markets 
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Temperature readings are instantly 
shown on the dial and any number 
of tests can be made in rapid suc- 
cession. The instrument is ruggedly 
built for everyday factory use and 
no skill is required for its operation. 
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Pioneer Manufacturers of Precision Instruments 
3512 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
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ADVANTAGES— 


No dirt because handled entirely through pipes. 

Little or no labor. 

Economical to handle and use. 

Fineness of particle produces better closed sheet and high retention. 
High color—freedom from grit. 

We do not know of any disadvantages. Five large units now installed 


in paper mills. 
wes R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
230 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Finance Committee Reports Out Tariff Bill 


Thursday, September 5, 1929 


Senator Smoot, Chairman, Explains Recommendation of the Committee. In Granting Increase 
of 1 Cent Per Pound on Casein,, Committee Considered the Pronounced Trend Toward 
Substitution of Supercalendered for Coated Paper in Which Over 75 
Per Cent of Domestic Production Was Formerly Used. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHinoton, I). C., September 4, 1929.—Senator Smoot of 
Utah, chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, today reported 
out the tariff bill from his committee. He had considerable to 
say in connection with changes made in the paper schedule, with 
casein and salt cake. In connection with casein the report said: 
Provision has been made for “mixtures of which casein or lac- 
tarene is the component material of chief value not specially pro- 
vided for,” in order to prevent the evasion of the duty on casein 
by the importation of a mixture of casein and another ingredient 
under other paragraphs, as, for example, under paragraph 1459 
(act of 1922) at 20 per cent ad valorem. The committee recom- 
mended an increase in the duty on casein from 2% to 3% cents per 
pound, in order that the dairy interests might derive some gain. 
Each year over 10,000,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk goes to 
waste, a portion of which might be converted into casein. 
half of the domestic consumption is supplied by imports. 


Over 
In grant- 
ing an increase of no more than 1 cent per pound, the committee 
considered trend toward substitution of super- 
calendered for coated paper, in the production of which over 75 
per cent of domestic consumption of casein was formerly used. 

Dealing with salt cake the report states: 

The words “crude or refined” have been inserted after the word 
“nitrate” in order to include in the free list all grades of nitrate 
of soda. 


the pronounced 


The word “crude” has been inserted before “salt cake” in order 
to confine paragraph 1767 to crude salt cake to permit the classi- 
fication of refined salt cake or sodium sulphate under paragraph 
82. 

Taking up the changes in the paper schedule in some detail the 
report says: 

The principal changes made by the Finance Committee in Sched- 
ule 14, (papers and books), of the House bill are in the nature 
of clarifying clauses, amendments aimed toward clearer classifi- 
cations to lessen litigation, and a harmonizing of terms, weights, 
and thicknesses. Approximately seven increases in rates are shown 
and about the same number of decreases in rates are indicated. 

No changes of any description were made in paragraphs 1401, 
1407, 1411 and 1412 of the House bill. 

Paragraph 1402 

In paragraph 1402, which provides for nonprocessed paper board, 
wall board, and pulpboard, including cardboard, and leatherboard 
or compress leather, the committee rephrased the processing terms 
employed with a view of eliminating ambiguities. 
rates is made in this paragraph. 


No change in 


The terms “plate finished, supercalendered or friction calen- 
dered” are substituted for “glazed.” The term “glazed” in this 
paragraph is used in a descriptive rather than a commercial sense. 
Administrative officials have been unable to determine the exact 
degree of gloss which is intended by the term “glazed.” The terms 
“plate finished, supercalendered or friction calendered” are here 
used to indicate a gloss produced by a secondary process. These 
processes, generally speaking, are obtained by passing paper or 
board over one or a series of rolls sometimes of different ma- 
terials, with or without heat, under pressure. 


Laminated board as known in the industry consists of two or 
more layers of board combined with an adhesive substance. Board 
composed of layers which have been united or combined by pres- 
sure on a multicylinder machine in one process without the use 
of an adhesive substance is known in the trade as unlaminated 
board. The term “laminated by means of an adhesive substance” 
which is substituted for “laminated or pasted” in the House bill 
is here used to indicate a board produced as a secondary process 
by combining two or more layers with the employment of an ad- 
hesive substance. 

Coated Board is now held for tariff purposes to be a board the 
surface of which is coated with a layer of some substance. Board 
to the surface of which stain or dye has been applied in the same 
manner as a Coating, is now classified for duty as an uncoated board 
because the stain or dye is absorbed and there is no apparent 
coating on the surface of the board. The term “surface stained 
or dyed” is here used to indicate a board to which stain or dye has 
been applied to the surface. 

Lined board under the present law is held to be board to the 
surface of which a liner, (outside or exposed layers), has been 
pasted after the board was manufactured. Vat-lined board is 
board to which a liner is applied in the form of a layer of pulp 
at the time of manufacture in one process and is classified for duty 
as an unlined board. Vat-lined board competes in the trade 
with lined board, and the term “lined or vat-lined” is here used to 
indicate a board which has been lined by means of pasting or 
which has been produced in the form of a layer of pulp at the 
time of manufacture in one process. 

The same terms used in paragraph 1402 to describe processed 
boards are repeated in paragraph 1413. 


Paragraph 1403 


The rate on manufactures of pulp in paragraph 1403 is in- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Demand for Paper Livelier in Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania Manufacturing Plants Increase Production From 10 to 15 Per Cent In Order to 
Meet Growing Requirements—Fine Paper Mills Forge Ahead With Satisfactory Volume 
of Advance Orders—Book and Writing Papers Show Decided Improvement 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 3, 1929.—A belated buying mood 
has developed in the local paper market. Consumers are more in- 
clined to stock for autumn needs. There has been at least from 
10 to 15 per cent increased operation in all local manufacturing 
plants and with the growing confidence of the dealers the mills 
soon hope to reach their usual seasonal activity. Steadiness in 
values has prevailed and the industry is in a healthy condition. 
Fine paper mills are forging ahead with a good volume of advance 
buying by distributors under contract orders from wholesalers of 
paper. This holds true of paper book stocks and of fancy finishes 
in writing papers and announcements where local manufacturers 
report they are sold ahead for several weeks to come. There has 
been improved demand for coated book papers. 

Since the rise in the price of kraft last spring, when $10 per 
ton was added to the then prevailing cost, there has been a grad- 
ually equalized market for both northern and southern kraft. In 
recent weeks it has been the tendency of the dealers to extend 
stocks of the northern kraft manufacturers for the coming Fall. 
When the southern product was at the disposal of the distributors 
at lower cost there was a leaning in favor of the mills below the 
Mason and Dixon Line. While a certain amount of western 
kraft has been coming into the market in recent years there has 
been lessened shipments this season owing to the fact of the stab- 
ilization of the market generally. Therefore New England and 
the far Southern Gulf States supply the main body of kraft now 
sold through the Quaker City trade. Lately western mills have 
again been scouting through the local industry seeking information 
on the resumption of shipments via the Panama Canal should 
freightage warrant competition with the Eastern manufacturecs. 

Hemingway Paper Co.’s Temporary Quarters 

Following the fire which destroyed the upper floors of the 
wholesale paper stock quarters of the Hemingway company, at 
828 North Hancock street, temporary headquarters have been ac- 
quired by the firm in the warehouse at 111 North Water street. 
The new location is the former warehouse of M. O. Raiguel, who 
is now quartered in the building previously occupied by the Inter- 
national Trading Company on South Front street. While the tem- 
porary warehouses are in use the Hemingway company will re- 
build its old quarters, install new equipment, and repair the sal- 
vaged machinery. The 3rd and 4th floors of the building will be 
rebuilt with adequate fire protection, sprinkler system, and modern 
equipment for sorting and packing rags and paper stock. 

Curtis Bros. New Products 

Curtis Brothers, paper manufacturers, with mills at Newark, 
Del., have brought out a dust of new shades in Utopian cover 
papers. The new shades are in modish tints of cinnamon and tan- 
gerine. They are being sold through the Philadelphia Distributor, 
A. Hartung, Inc., 506 Race street, which this year was assigned 
exclusively Curtis distributor for the Philadelphia territory upon 
the retirement of the manufacturers from the distributive field. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co. New Lines 

New shades in the line of Castilian covers made by the A. M. 
Collins Manufacturing Company, with offices at 1518 Walnut street, 
have been introduced to the trade this season. The new colors 
are the present popular emerald and tangerine and an attractive 
shade of gold. The Collins company also has brought out a new 
product in Laid Tone brochure. It is a semi-dull coated paper 
adapted for half tones, catalogue and finer grades of printing 
matter. A new book paper has been adopted in the Moderne 
book papers for the Collins offerings of the present season. It is 


a coated grade of book with futuristic tendency in prism designs 
and is made in several colors, These papers are being stocked by 
A. Hartung, Inc., 506 Race street, a distributor of the A. M. Col- 
lins Manufacturing Company’s papers. 


Paper House of Pennsylvania Adds Emmissary Text 

The newest developments in the lines of the Strathmore Paper 
Mills, of Mittinneague, Mass., aré the Emmissary text and the 
Emmissary envelopes, which are being stocked by the Paper House 
of Pennsylvania. The Emmissary text is an attractive modern 
paper in the book grades of laid antique and is made in white and 
six colors. Supplementing the recently introduced Emmissary 
text and now being distributed to the trade in samplers are Em- 
missary envelopes in fourteen sizes. 

Enterprise Paper Co.’s New Sanitary Products 

There has been acquired by the Enterprise Paper Company, 3rd 
and Callowhill streets, a new addition to the line of specialties in 
its sanitary products department. The new line is that of the 
Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company, Green Bay, Wis., and features 
a popular priced assortment of towels, toilet tissues and napkins 
with a complete line of each. Distributed with the towels and 
other products is an attractive home cabinet which is designed to 
nieet futuristic and modernique home surroundings. It is pro- 
duced in a variety of colors to meet any desired shade of home 
furnishings and wall decorations or fixtures. The line has been a 
successful and effective seller because of its attractive cabinet and 
the good quality of the papers accompanying it. The Enterprise 
company has stocked a broad assortment of these supplies and 
is the exclusive Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company distributor in 
the Philadelphia territory. 

Paper Manufacturers Co. to Build 

As the growing needs of the Paper Manufacturers Company 
necessitates larger space to take care of increased stocks and ship- 
ping facilities there is planned extension of the buildings on the 
present site at 5th and Willow streets. Recently the firm, of 
which Frank A. O'Neill is head, purchased several adjoining struc- 
tures on the property which extends half a city block, and this 
week part of these buildings are being torn down to make way for 
the construction of another unit to the present extensive quarters. 
Although the building plans have not yet been completed they will 
call for a corresponding structure to the present building occupied 
by the firm, one of the largest wrapping paper and specialty 
houses in the Quaker City territory. The new unit will be de- 
voted to storage and warehouse and shipping services. Other 
units will be added from time to time as the needs of the firm 
extend. 

Robertson Paper Co., Inc., Opens Philadelphia Office 

A Philadelphia sales office has been opened by the Robertson 
Paper Company, manufacturers of wax papers, Bellows Falls, Vt., 
at 3754 North 18th street, with William T., Pease in charge of the 
territory. The local offices will be devoted exclusively to sales of 
the general line of wax papers made by the manufacturers to dis- 
tributors and paper jobbers. The sales manager for the Philadelphia 
office will look after the territory extending from Altoona, Pa., to 
the southern field taking in the cities of Washington, D. C., Balti- 
more, Md., and Richmond, Va., and all intervening points, in ad- 
dition to Philadelphia and vicinity trade. The head of the local 
branch, William T. Pease, was formerly associated with the Quaker 
City headquarters of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation, cover- 
ing the local field and the same territory now featured with his 
new affiliation. In addition to the above territory the local offices 
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will take care of the sales in New Jersey covering the jobbers and 
dealers in that section from Newark south to the resorts on the 
Atlantic Coast. 
Standard Paper Co. Offers Gummed Krafts 

C. U. Pierce, who covers the local trade for the Standard Paper 
Company, of Bellows Falls, Vt., was a visitor to the Quaker City 
dealers last week and brought with him samplers of the line of 
gummed krafts which that manufacturer is offering for Fall stock- 
ing. The firm has on hand a complete assortment of quality gum- 
med krafts in rolls and sheets ready for the converters and for the 
paper dealers. In addition to the kraft gummed papers there were 
offered a complete line of colored gummed papers. 


~ 


Crown Willamette Shows 3314 Per Cent 

The Crown Willamette Paper company affiliated with Crown 
Zellerbach corporation, reports net profit of $1,069,267 for the first 
three months of the current fiscal year after allowance for all prior 
charges including bond and other interest, depreciation, depletion, 
local, United States and Canadian income taxes, according to a 
statement issue by the corporation today. These profits include 
earnings of Crown Willamette’s wholly owned subsidiaries and 
represent an increase of approximately 331-3 per cent over earn- 
ings totaling $806,731 reported for the corresponding period of 
1928. 

Consolidated net profits of Crown Willamette and subsidiary 
companies including earnings of Pacific Mills Limited for the three 
months ended July 31, 1929, amounted to $1,191,926 after all prior 
charges as against $1,036,169 reported in the same quarter of the 
preceding year. Pacific Mills Limited, a Canadian corporation, is 
controlled by Crown Willamette Paper company, which holds 92.48 
per cent of the common stock and 70.35 per cent of the preferred 
issue. 

Louis Bloch, chairman of the Crown Zellerbach corporation di- 
rectorate and president of the Crown Willamette Paper company, 
stressed several features of the report including the fact that bond 
interest of the concern and affiliated companies for the first quar- 
ter was earned 4!4 times. First preferred dividend requirements 
of Crown Willamette Paper company and affiliates were earned 3% 
times, while earnings applicable to the second preferred shares 
were more than 13 times dividend requirements. 

Net profits of Pacific Mills during the period amounted to $130,- 
733 as against $253,879 shown in the first three months of the 
1928 fiscal year. President Bloch stated that the decrease in Pacific 
Mills earnings was due to the shutdown of a large part of its mills 
caused by extreme water shortage. The executive added that 
these units are now operating at normal capacity. Standby gen- 
erating equipment has been installed in the plants to insure against 
future recurrence of power shortage. 

salance sheet of Crown Willamette Paper company and all sub- 
sidiaries, including Pacific Mills Limited of British Columbia, 
shows current assets totaling $14,782,707 as against current liabili- 
ties of $2,852,138—a ratio of approximately five to 1. 

During the period covered by the report, $264,000 bonds have 
teen retired, according to President Bloch. 


Albany Corrugated Container Co. Expands 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Ausany, N. Y., August 26, 1929—The Albany Corrugated Con- 
tainer Company has leased 39,000 square feet of space in the new 
plant in North Albany recently completed by the Simmons Ma- 
chine Tool Corporation for the use of industrial concerns. It is 
claimed by officials that the new factory will allow the firm to 
triple its output besides permitting about the same proportion of 
expansion in equipment and personnel. The company will start 
removal of its equipment to the new factory immediately where 
about 75 hands will be employed. The increasing growth of the 
firm’s business necessitated larger space and better manufacturing 
facilities which resulted in the leasing of the Simmons plant. 
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Superintendents Association Active 


The fall meetings of the various divisions of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Association are now under way 
and reports received at the Secretary-Treasurer’s office indicate 
that each one is planning for interesting papers and good enter- 
tainment features. 

The Northwestern Division will meet on Friday and Saturday, 
September 20 and 21, at Marinette, Wis. This will be held jointly 
with the News Print Service Division and promises to be largely 
attended. Paul J. Sievert, of the Marinette and Menominee Paper 
Company, Marinette, Wis., is chairman. 

The regular fall meeting of the Northeastern Division will be 
held at Bethel, Maine, on Friday and Saturday, October 4 and 5. 
The usual entertainment features and a very interesting program 
is being prepared for this meeting. It will be presided over by 
the chairman, Herbert W. Stanley, of the Parker-Young Com- 
pany, of Lincoln, N. H. 

Un-named dates in October have been chosen for the meetings 
of the Southern Division at Monroe, La., and the joint meeting 
of the Pennsylvania-New Jersey and the Southeastern Divisions 
at Washington, D. C. The former will be under the leadership 
of Bunn Beasley, of the Brown Paper Mills Company, at Monroe, 
La., while J. E. Blosser, of the Scott Paper Company, at Chester, 
Pa., and William H. Brydges, of the Bedford Pulp and Paper 
Company, at Big Island, Va., will arrange the program for the 
latter meeting. 

The Miami Valley and Michigan Divisions will be under way 
during the month of September for their usual monthly meetings 
during the winter months. Wilson W. Galloway, of the Hager 
Straw Board and Paper Company, at Cedarville, Ohio, will start 
the Miami Valley meetings, while Michael J. Redmond, of the 
Kalamazoo Paper Company, at Kalamazoo, Mich., will open the 
meetings for the Michigan Division. 

Information is out that the Connecicut Valley Division is plan- 
ning to celebrate the seventh anniversary of its division during 
the month of November. John J. White, of the Clement White 
Trading Company, at Holyoke, Mass., will arrange the program 
and entertainment features which promise something very fine 
for the members and friends of this lively section. 

No information has been received from Levi A. Fralick, chair- 
man of the Northern New York Division, but it is presumed the 
officers are at work and will have an announcement in a letter to 
the members of this division in the near future. 


Pulp Products Corp. To Make Containers 


Laure, Det., September 3, 1929—A new industry is being de- 
veloped on the Delmarva Peninsula with the idea of manufactur- 
ing seamless containers for carrying fruit, vegetables, oysters 
and fish, In accordance with a new process waste paper, including 
old newspapers, is converted into strong, water-proof, seamless 
containers. About 800 various types, shapes and forms may be 
made it is said, and the principal business of local plants to be 
established by a central corporation will be to supply such con- 
tainers to dealers and shippers. 

Plants, according to present plans, will be erected at Salisbury, 
Easton and Crisfield on Maryland’s Eastern Shore, and at Milford 
and at least one other Delaware town, probably in Kent county. 
The plants will make oyster and vegetable containers, and the 
large units to be set up in Wilmington and Baltimore will take 
care of the demand for commercial containers, milk bottles and 
art pieces. In all eight plants will be built on the Delmarva 
Peninsula and about 800,000 containers will be produced daily. 
At Easton the movement has gained such headway that an auto- 
mobile body works has been sold to the Pulp Products Corpora- 
tion and two machines will be installed within the next few 
months, They will produce 15,000,000 containers annually it is 
estimated and six more machines will be installed later. 
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Paper Manufacturers Active In Wisconsin 


Recent Survey Shows Central Wisconsin Valley Paper Mills Employing More Workers Than 
Last Year, Averaging 14 Per Cent Increase—Part Are Employed on Paper Production 
and Others on Mill Construction—Moloch Co. Making Steel Castings 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESFONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., September 2, 1929.—Practically all of the paper 
mills in the central Wisconsin River Valley are employing more 
men than last year, according to a recent labor survey. The aver- 
age increase is 14 per cent. Part of these men are employed on 
paper production, and others on additions which are being made to 
mills. 

The Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company has found 
it necessary to go to other cities for the men needed for its work 
at Wisconsin Rapids and Biron, Wis. About fifty men have been 
added recently, mostly for the enlargement of the finishing room 
and the building of filter plants at the two mills. 

There are 1,026 men employed at the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company's mills at Nekoosa and Port Edwards, Wis., as com- 
pared with 907 a year ago. The company’s construction crew has 
been increased also from 80 to 180 men. 

Another gain is shown by the Ahdawagam Paper Products 
Company, of Wisconsin Rapids, which now uses 80 men instead 
of 60 as of a year ago, an increase of 30 per cent. 


Moloch Machine and Foundry Addition 

An addition of large size is being built to the plant of the 
Moloch Machine and Foundry Company, Kaukauna, Wis. and will 
be completed in about a month. The company is going into the 
manufacture of steel castings for paper mill machinery and 
other purposes according to R. M. Kanik, president, and will in- 
stall equipment for this work. Some steel castings have already 
been tried and a market nas been established for them. 
melting furnaces have been installed for the iron. 


Electric 


Big Power Merger 

Because of the fact that paper mill capitalists of Wausau, Wis., 
are conducting the negotiations, considerable interest is being 
shown in a merger of the Montana-Dakota Power Company and 
the Black Hills Utilities Company with the Minnesota Northern 
Power Company. Cyrus C. Yawkey, of Wausau, is president, and 
R. W. Haskett, vice president. 

The certificate of incorporation of the Minnesota Northern 
company has been amended so that its present authorized capital 
stock is 800,000 shares of common stock without par value, 12,000 
shares of seven per cent preferred stock of $100 a share, and 
88,000 shares of preferred stock of the par value of $100 a share. 

The common stock has been split six for one, and the present 
stockholders of the company are exchanging each share of the old 
common stock for six shares of the new common stock, An 
exchange of common stock of the three companies will be the 
means by which the merger is effected. The gross earnings of 
the three properties for 1929 will be over $2,500,000. 


Forest Measure Vetoed 

One of the bills passed by the Wisconsin Legislature with the 
purpose of helping to relieve the forest situation has been vetoed 
by Gov. Walter J. Kohler. It permitted the state to buy up tax 
delinquent lands in northern counties and convert them into tree 
growing areas and forest preserves. The Governor contends that 
the appropriations and program of the Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission take care of the situation so far as lands for 
reforestation. are concerned. 


Appleton Mill Damaged by Fire 


Considerable damage was caused by a fire last week at the Fox 
River Paper Company, Appleton, Wis. Flames swept through the 
first and second floors of the finishing rooms of the No. 2 mill, 


after starting in a two story addition where wooden boxes were 
stored. An hour’s work was required by the fire department to 
extinguish the flames. 

Some damage was done to the dryer machines and the felts 
were burned or scorched. The interior of the building itself was 
burned considerably. The greatest loss, perhaps, was from water 
damage. A large quantity of paper stock was stored in the base- 
ment and became water soaked. Operations were not interrupted 
except in the damaged portion of the mill. 

A small fire also occurred at the plant of the Bergstrom Paper 
Company, Neenah, Wis. A motor in the warehouse burned out 
and set fire to belting. Slight damage was caused to paper stock 
by water. 

Mill Employee Injured 

An accident occurred last week at the Park mill of the Marinette 
and Menominee Paper Company, Marinette, Wis., when Joseph 
Jillek, an employee, fell and fractured his hip. He was working 
on the erection of tanks in the beater room and fell seven feet 
from one of them. He will be confined to the hospital for some 
time. 

Boston Paper Market Firmer 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., September 2, 1929.—With the advent of Septem- 
ber a firm situation seems to be shaping up for an active fall 
business among purveyors of paper in the wholesale center. The 
quantity of paper moving is maintained, according to reports 
among paper houses, in fully as large a volume as has prevailed 
through the summer and in some cases is greater than normal for 
the season of the year. 

There is a good general distribution in all lines, in both fine 
and coarse material. The market for specialties is showing satis- 
factory returns to dealers. Handlers of No. 2 kraft are pleased 
with the fact that the freight rates of the southern and western 
mills are being equalized with those of the mid-south and eastern 
mills. 

The board situation remains in status quo in regard to prices, 
although operations keep up. Reports from the box manufac- 
turers show that their industry is in a favorable condition, with 2 
gratifying amount of orders coming in, reflected in orders for 
stock. If there is any change, it is on the side of an increase. 

Old papers are generally firm, although with one or two excep- 
tions prices are unquotably changed. Flat folded news has been 
selling up to 55 cents and the minimum figure quoted is 50 cents. 
A few mills are paying up to $11.50 a ton. Prices for bagging, new 
and old domestic rags, and foreign rags are unchanged. 

The twine market is good with little or no fluctuation in actual 
selling prices, although the tendency is upward. 


Swedish Pulp Exports Increase 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINcTon, D. C., September 4, 1929.—Swedish exports of 
pulp, board, and paper during the first half of this year show a 
marked growth as compared with the first six months of last year. 
From January to June this year, inclusive, exports of mechanical 
pulp were 201,600 metric tons as compared with 139,000 tons 
during the same period of last year, exports of chemical cellulose 
were 392,000 tons as compared with 293,000 tons previously. Board 
exports were 20,000 tons compared with 15,500 tons and paper to 
the amount of 208,000 tons was exported in the first half of this 
year and 143,000 tons during the same period of last year. 
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YOUR WHITE WATER CAN PAY 
A BIGGER PROFIT 


¥* Bird Closed System of White 
Water Treatment recovers all the 
fibre at the lowest cost. 


Paper Machine 


| ’ 
Machine Showers 
terete r 


- 


—_ 


Is the sewer stealing your pulp? Are you tolerating a 
save-all system that saves only half, because you figure 
a more efficient system would cost more than it’s worth? 


The Bird Closed System of White Water Treatment will 
solve your problem. 


HOW IT WORKS 


‘In the Bird System, all white water goes directly to a 
Bird Save-All which recovers most of the fibre. This fibre 
goes directly to the machine chest for immediate reuse. 
The filtered water is recirculated for use in beaters and 
for supplying showers. The system is closed and insures 
a complete recovery of all valuable white water material. 


WHAT IT COSTS 


The Bird Save-All, the only item of new equipment re- 
quired in the system, costs little to install, uses a negligible 
amount of power, is so simply and sturdily built that 
maintenance charges are low. It starts and stops auto- 
matically, taking care of the varying load of white water, 
and it requires no attention or adjustment. 


YOU PROFIT 


Can you afford to let the river keep on stealing valuable 
fibre when you can recover all of it at such low cost? 


~~ -_—- - - - - - - --- + > +> > > > 


Let us show you how the Bird Closed System of White 
Water Treatment will save money in your mill. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole 
Massachusetts 
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Bright Outlook For Paper Trade In Chicago 


Volume of Business Transacted During Summer Months Was Large Enough to Inspire Con- 
fidence In the Closing Months of the Year—Representatives of News Print Manufacturers 
Anticipate Increased Demand During September—Fine Paper Market Steady 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., August 31, 1929.—There is a great deal of ex- 
pectancy among Chicago paper merchants that business is going 
to get good shortly after Labor Day. The last week in August 
finds the paper trade in general fairly well pleased with the sum- 
mer months and the volume of business has been good enough to 
create a fair share of optimism. 

In the news print market Chicago representatives are reported 
to be cheered over the news that circulations are being increased 
and an improvement made in advertising volume. Production is 
being maintained in good volume and there is no reason why 
September should not be kind to the news print houses. 

Book papers are in fair shape with demand reported medium and 
prices steady. 
fields. Board merchants are expecting to see the price situation 
cleared up in the early fall, something they have been looking for- 
ward to for some time. Demand is only fair. Mixed papers are 
fairly active in the waste paper market. Folded news is also re- 
ported active. 

Association Activities 

Included in association activities in Chicago is the announcement 
of the first fall meeting of the Chicago Division of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the Paper Industry, scheduled for the Hamilton 
Club, Monday noon, September 9. The program for the year will 
be thoroughly discussed and plans laid for a continuation of the 
successful and educational meetings held during the past twelve 
months. It will be the first business session since the first of the 
summer, the Chicago salesmen having been content to confine their 
activities to the monthly golf tournaments. The last of these, 
scheduled next month, is expected to wind the season up in great 
style. A trophy offered by the president of the association will 
be the big prize. 

The Chicago Paper Association has its next meeting on Sep- 
tember 10 at the Bismarck Hotel. At this time the extensive plans 
for the fall and winter work of this progressive association will be 
formulated and approved. 

Chicago members of the National Paper Trade Association are 
already making preparations for the fall meeting of the association 
to be held in Chicago October 7, 8 and 9 at the Congress Hotel. 
Already subjects to be discussed are being brought up with suf- 
ficient interest shown to insure a successful meeting. 

The Paperboard Industries Association will also meet in Chicago 
for its next business session. The Drake Hotel will be the scene 
of the meeting on September 18 and 19. Detailed plans have not 
yet been sent out from the association headquarters at 608 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, but a continuation of the discussion on 
the trade practice work is certain to take up a good deal of the 
time. 

News of the Trade 


An excellent sample book of fine papers, a product of the Crys- 
tal City Paper Company, of Springfield, Ill., is creating a very 
favorable impression in Chicago printing and advertising houses. 
The entire fine paper line of the Crystal City organization is got 
up in a manner worthy of the most minute inspection. All grades, 
finishes, weights and colors are included in the five hundred sam- 
ples. Samples are all double indexed and a complete description 
of the entire line is also included. The sample book is well bound, 
lays flat for careful inspection and is proving an excellent sales 
help and manual for printers using it to sell jobs. 

Of interest to the paper trade is the announcement that Critch- 


The same situation is reported in the ‘fine paper - 


field & Co., 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has been named 
to handle the advertising account of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, of Kalamazoo, makers of KVP papers. Ac- 
cording to reports, the excellent schedule of advertising heretofore 
maintained by Kalamazoo is to be continued throughout the 
coming year. 

“Tympan” paper, brand new, is described in an eight page folder 
sent out by the Paper Mills Company, 517 South Wells street, Chi- 
cago. The folder analyzes Tympan paper and includes additional 
discussions on products of the Cromwell Paper Company, of 
Chicago. 

The Chicago Printing Estimators Club is the recipient of a 
long looked for and useful supply of Warren Estimators Refer- 
ence Books, supplied to them by the Swigart Paper Company of 
Chicago, representatives of the Warren line. The Reference Book 
has already made a big hit with Chicago printers fortunate 
enough to get hold of copies. It includes valuable information on 
various papers, together with a list of sizes, press running plans, 
diagrams of form layouts, methods of eliminating waste, etc. It 
is reported to be a worth while addition to the estimator’s library. 

H. J. Keenan, of the Western Newspaper Union, Omaha, is at 
present visiting mills and representatives of mills located ‘in 
Chicago. 

George S. Johnston, manager of the New York office of the 
Champion Coated Paper Company, is spending a portion of his 
vacation visiting in Omaha, Nebraska. Omaha is the old stamp- 
ing grounds for Mr. Johnston. He has plenty of friends there and 
in Chicago as well. 


I. P. Assets Now $649,365,000 

Total assets of the International Paper and Power Company 
and subsidiary companies as of June 30 were $649,365,000. Of 
this, $548,208,000 was in fixed assets, $353,158,000 represented by 
electric power and utility properties, and 195,050,000 by paper 
and pulp properties. 

The rapid growth of the company is shown by the fact that the 
present assets are over six times the $102,102,000 in assets of the 
International Paper Company and subsidiaries on December 31, 
1924, practically all of which was represented by paper and pulp 
properties. In the four and one-half years which have elapsed, the 
expansion program now nearing completion has resulted not only 
in strengthening the company’s position as a maker of paper and 
pulp, but also in raising it to the position of one of the leading 
producers of electric energy on the continent. 

Four kraft pulp and paper mills in southern United States have 
been constructed and purchased, and another will soon be in 
operation; a news print paper mill has been built in Quebec, an- 
other in the same province has been doubled, a third has been ac- 
quired in Newfoundland, and a fourth is nearing completion in 
the Province of New Brunswick; twenty hydro-electric plants in 
Canada have been built or purchased; and control of New England 
Power Association has been acquired, giving the company a total 
hydro-electric capacity installed or in the course of construction of 
over 1,200,000 horsepower, and a steam-electric capacity of 477,500 
horsepower. 

Production of paper and pulp rose from 434,000 tons in 1924 
to 1,173,000 tons in 1928, an increase of 170 per cent, while pro- 
duction of electric energy, which was approximately two hundred 
fifty million kilowatt hours in 1924, is now running at the rate 
of about four and one-half billion kilowatt hours a year, or 
eighteen times its rate five years ago. 
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This photo shows one of their | 


Kilberry Suction Press Rolls on a 
232” news machine which was taken 
while the machine was running at 
900 ft. per minute on 34 Ib. news- 
print paper. The shell of this roll 
is made of our Samson Bronze, to 
operate under very heavy pressure. 


DOWNINGTOWN MFG. CO. 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA., U. S. A. 


JOURNAL, 58TH YEAR 


E. B. Eddy Co. Ltd.. Hull, Canada, 
uses two Kilberry Suction Rolls 


The top roll is made of granite and 


weighs 7 tons. Compound levers 
and weights produce nip pressure 
of 10 to 11 tons. This Kilberry Suc- 
tion Roll has been in service over a 
year and it has required no repairs 
or adjustments during that time. 
Catalog on request. 


> 
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Ontario Paper M anufacturers Continue Active 


While Orders Have Fallen Off Slightly For the Time Being, Demand for the Various Standard 
Grades of Paper Should Increase Steadily Now That Holidays Are Practically Ended— 
Paper Board Mills Are Supplying Satisfactory Tonnages to Box Makers 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., September 1, 1929.—With the holiday period 
drawing to a close a gradual increase is being won in the whole- 
sale end of the paper industry in Ontario. Consuming firms are 
beginning to replenish stocks and business generally in paper cir- 
cles is getting back to normal. In a few lines, however, trade seems 
to be a bit spotty, but there is enough business going in leading 
lines, such as book, bonds, writings and ledgers, to average good 
total sales from week to week. Practically all fine papers are in 
fair demand, but coarse papers are a little draggy in spots, with 
wrapping papers in only moderate demand. The paper bag situa- 
tion is none too satisfactory, due to domestic and some outside 
competition, and it would appear as if that branch of the industry 
could get along better with further organization within itself. 
Kraft papers are enjoying good demand from coast to coast and 
both manufacturers and distributors are booking satisfactory 
tonnages. 


Mill Trade Is Moderately Busy 


The manufacturing end of the paper trade continues active al- 
though there are less orders ahead than there were a few weeks 
ago. This is so in connection with fine papers; although whole- 
salers and direct accounts are beginning to make heavier requisi- 
tions and another two or three weeks should see some really good 
business passing. The book mills, which were very busy up to 
and at the start of the holiday season, are having a little more 
difficulty in booking orders for future shipment and current orders 
are only moderately heavy. However, most of the book paper 
mills have orders representing satisfactory tonnages on their 
books, although current business is undoubtedly a little light. 
The ledger, writing and bond paper mills are fairly busy but most 
of them report being able to handle more orders if they could 
procure them. Good business is expected in these lines early in 
September, A distinct improvement has been shown of late in busi- 
ness for the board mills and production does not seem to be above 
demand to any extent as was threatened a short time ago. Under 
good call from the paper box industry the board mills are active 
and are supplying satisfactory tonnages to the box manufacturers, 
who, in turn, are busy both with standard stuff and stock for the 
coming Christmas trade. There is a well sustained demand for 
glassine, grease proof and waxed paper lines and mills making 
them are quite busy. The call for coated stock is not as incessant 
as it might be although mills report sufficient demand to keep 
the mills up to 75 per cent or more capacity. The paper convert- 
ing trade is gradually increasing in activity and the call for all 
lines of envelopes is sufficient to keep the plants busy. The rag 
and paper stock situation as far as demand is concerned, is satis- 
factory, with book and board mills making large requisitions for 
supplies. Supplies, while they have for some time been quite a bit 
in excess of normal anticipations, are now showing evidences of 
augmentation, and prices for all lines of paper stock are holding 
firm. 

Paper Exhibits at the Exhibition 

The development of the paper industry in Canada was demon- 
strated at the Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto during its 
two weeks’ run by a number of manufacturing firms. Probably 
the most elaborate display was that of Interlake Tissue Mills, 
Ltd., Thorold, Ont., who had a beautifully decorated booth in 
the industrial building in which a number of ladies demonstrated 
the many uses to which decorative crepe paper can be put in the 
adornment of the home, the store window and decoration schemes 
generally. The firm’s lines, such as Velvatissue, household towels, 


crepe napkins and toilet papers were prominently displayed and 
attention attracted through the use of illuminated electric flash 
signs. Provincial Paper, Ltd., had a fine display of their various 
book and coated lines of paper and the C. V. Syrett Paper Com 
pany, Ltd., wholesalers, Toronto, featured wrappings, tissues, 
toilets, kraft papers and twines in an attractive booth in the process 
building. The sign of the Dutch windmill indicated the exhibit by 
the W. J. Gage Company, Ltd., of their Holland Linen lines, the 
main display being given over t@ papeteries containing new vari- 
eties of the ever-popular Holland for writing purposes. The 
Dennison Manufacturing Company also had’a very fine display of 
tags, cards and other stationery sundries. 


Pulp and Paper Developments in B. C. 

According to word from British Columbia pulp and_ paper 
companies operating in that province are drafting and actually 
carrying out plans for large scale expansion, now that the news 
print industry is showing an unmistakable turn for the better 
While rumors are still afloat to the effect that the International 
Paper Co. is about to launch a 1,000 ton mill in British Columbia. 
there appears to be little more foundation for them than that the 
company has taken an option on the Beaver Cove holdings of the 
Canadian Forest Products, Ltd., financed by the International 
Harvester Company. It would seem a logical development, how- 
ever, for International Paper to tie up with the coast eventually 
Powell River Company, in the event of its securing power rights 
at Lois River, may be expected to go ahead with construction that 
will result in redoubling the mill’s capacity. This would give 
the province its first 1,000 ton news print mill. Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
Canadian subsidiary of Crown Willamette Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, and the second largest news print producer in British Co- 
lumbia, is going ahead with a $1,500,000 program for the recon- 
struction of some of its buildings at Ocean Falls and the building 
and equipment of a standby power station. This power station 
is expected to prevent the repetition of the water shortage which 
this year resulted in the tie-up of three paper machines for five 
months. Rebuilding of Vancouver Kraft Company's mills at Port 


Mellon, Howe Sound, is also proceeding at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. New wharves, boiler room and other units are 
being built. The company is controlled by the Leadbeatter inter- 


ests, which own several pulp mills in the Pacific Northwestern 
cities. 


Forest Fires Still Raging 

Two Manitoba forest fires have crossed the inter-provincial 
boundary into Ontario in the Kenora and Patricia districts, it was 
stated this week in reports reaching Hon. William Finlayson, 
Minister of Lands and Forests, at Toronto. In all, four new 
fires were reported this week and the serious wide spread hazard 
continued unabated, according to Mr. Finlayson. Due chiefly to 
the fires raging in Southern Manitoba, a heavy haze shrouds the 
Patricia and Kenora districts he was informed. The haze was 
not bad enough to prevent the work of the air service, he said, 
but the efficiency of this arm of the fire-fighting forces was 
limited. “While no specific advices regarding forest fires in the 
Maritime Provinces or Quebec have been received,” declared 
E. H. Finlayson, director of forestry at Ottawa in reviewing the 
general situation throughout Canada, “the conditions from Ontario 
westward are very severe. Particularly in Manitoba the hazard 
extends over the entire province. Fires,” said Mr. Finlayson, 
“were burning on the Riding mountain, Duck mountain, Porcupine 
and Sandilands reserves, but all were reported under control. In 
all of the northern ranging districts large fires have occurred and 
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gain Selected for its 


FREXIBAEAT 


An eastern paper manufacturer 
was employing a system of drive on 
his paper machines which, while 
satisfactory in many respects, did 
not give the exact speeds required. 
The drive was so constructed that 
the paper speed had to be increased 
or decreased in steps of 50 ft. per 
minute. At the same time it did 
not give the desired speed range. 


He has now installed a 75 HP 


Terry Paper Machine Drive to re- 


place his previous system. He is 
thereby able to obtain the exact 
paper speed required, and also a 
much wider speed range. 


The Terry drive permits the op- 
eration of a paper machine at any 
speed between specified limits. An 
increase or decrease in speed is 
made at a uniform rate. The speed 
range can be any value up to 10 to 
1 or higher. 


Ask for Bulletin S-89. 


The Terry $team Turbine Company 


TERRY SQUARE, HARTFORD, CONN. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Steam Turbines . Gears- Shaft Couplings 
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in some cases are spreading rapidly owing to the continued dry 
weather and exceedingly high winds being experienced in the 
province,” he said. 


To Manufacture Kraft Paper Bags 

Although no official announcement has yet been made, it is 
reported that extensions are being made to the plant of Canada 
Paper Company at Windsor Mills, Que., which was acquired early 
this year by Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., and that the com- 
pany will go into the manufacture of kraft paper bags on a large 
scale. Machinery is being installed to turn out this class of prod- 
uct. Howard Smith has hitherto specialized to a large extent in 
the manufacture of fine papers. The large market that has de- 
veloped recently, however, for paper containers for heavy ma- 
terials like cement, has induced the management to add the new 
line to their list of products. 


Wallboard Plant for Price Bros. 


Price Bros. & Co. have let the contract to the Dominion Bridge 
Company for the supplying of steel work in the erection of the 
latter’s beaverboard factory in Quebec. Work has already been 
commenced on the structure, the main building of which will be 
of steel and brick and will measure 150 feet by 400 feet. The 
cost of the factory will be in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. The 
wallboard plant which will be operated by Price Bros. subsidiary, 
Donnacona Paper Company, will have a daily capacity of 150,000 
square feet. 

Notes and Jottings of the Trade 

The Thompson & Heyland Lumber Company, pulpwood oper- 
ators, Toronto, now have wood areas extending to Montreal on 
the east and to beyond Fort Williams on the west, and from 
Quebec Province to west of Hearst. It has contracted for 75,000 
cords of poplar, a large proportion of which will go to the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills plants at Cornwall, Ont., and Windsor, Que. 

H. F. Goldsbrough, manager of the Toronto office of the Hodge- 
Sherriff Paper Company, Ltd., representatives of the Wayagamack 
Pulp and Paper Company, is spending a few days at Bigwin Inn, 
Lake-of-Bays, Ont. 

The many friends and associates of Walter A. Ab-Yberg, of 
the Forestry department of the Canadian International Paper Com- 
pany, will sympathize with him in the loss of his wife, who died 
in hospital in Montreal a few days ago. 

The Nashwaak Pulp and Paper Company, Fairville, N. B., 
recently chartered the schooner Ethelyn A. McFadden to transport 
1,500 tons of pulpwood from Walton, N. S., to the pulp mill wharf 
at Fairville. The Nashwaak plant has been receiving pulpwood 
almost wholly from New Brunswick in the past. For several years 
the company, which is a subsidiary of the Oxford Paper Com- 
pany, has been buying pulpwood lands in the open market, al- 
though large tracts of valuable pulpwood lands are owned by the 
Oxford interests in central New Brunswick, including along the 
Nashwaak and Bartholomew rivers. 

The present year is the busiest ever experienced in Northwestern 
Ontario in summer operations, many lumbermen running camps 
in connection with contracts which they have for peeled pulpwood. 
For the first time in the history of the district peeled poplar is 
being taken out. This is opening up a new source of revenue for 
the homesteaders of Ontario, who in the past years burned the 
poplar which they cut down when clearing the land. Over a thou- 
sand men have been given employment in summer activities. The 
principal firms operating are K. C. Shaw Company, Fort William; 
E. Bell & Co., Fort William; Nipigon Lumber Company, Nipigon; 
and Don Clark, Port Arthur, Ont. 

The Ontario Forestry Department of the Ontario Government 
has a very fine exhibit in the Government Building at the Canadian 
National Exhibition in which the production of pulp and paper as 
one of the big natural resources of the province is prominently 
shown. Both Provincial Paper, Ltd., and the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company co-operated with the department in the display 
and both companies had attractive booths in which the various 


processes of manufacture, from the pulpwood to the finished 
paper, were shown. Among other firms co-operating in the ex- 
hibit were Barber-Ellis Company; Reg. N. Boxer Company, Ltd.; 
Canada Pad and Paper Company; Victoria Paper and Twine Com- 
pany; Interlake Tissue Mills. 


Paper Fleece Twine Advocated 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., September 3, 1929.—The recommendation that 
paper twine be used for tying wool fleeces, made by the Fleece 
Twine Committee of the Boston Wool Trade Association, of which 
Eliot Bicknell, 263 Summer street, is chairman, also endorsed by 
the Midwest Wool Trade Association, National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association, 
and the Wool Institute, is of considerable interest to both paper 
manufacturers and paper stock dealers, as well as jute twine man- 
ufacturers and dealers. 

The advocacy of the use of paper twine has been brought about 
by the fact that mill wool buyers discriminate against wool grown 
in the Eastern and Middle Western states where many growers tie 
their fleeces with heavy, rough twine so loosely constructed that 
fibers become easily detached and cling to the wool, thus causing 
costly defects in manufactured goods. These defects, which do 
not take the dye, are very noticeable in the finished cloth. During 
the current year fleeces from the Rock Mountain section have also 
been found tied with objectionable twine. Wool tied with sisal 
(binder) twine is now subject to a discount of 20 per cent in price. 
Beginning with 1930, fleeces tied with twine which does not strictly 
meet the specifications desired will be subject to a similar discount. 

The committee, which has been at work on the matter for five 
months, expects to distribute widely during the next six months a 
bulletin, already published, in order that every twine retailer and 
as many growers as possible will know the requirements for fleece 
twine. 

A letter from the fleece twine committee, which accompanies the 
bulletin, calls attention to the fact that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has under way an extensive campaign advo- 
cating the use of paper twine. 

Jute wool strings for paper making purposes are, of course, liable 
to become scarce as time goes on, so that paper stock dealers will 
have much less, if any at all. 


St. Regis Employees Have Outing 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CarTHAGE, N. Y., September 3, 1929.—A large number of em- 
ployees of the various St. Regis Paper Mills in Northern New 
York, including those in the Oswego Board Company and the 
Taggart-Oswego Paper Bag Company, enjoyed an outing during 
the past week to the Gananoque Inn at Ganoque, Ont. The em- 
ployees motored to Clayton where they boarded excursion boats 
enabling them to arrive at Ganoque in time for a hearty dinner. 
Arrangements were made for the outing by H. E. Radigan, Carl 
Denny and J. E. Wood. A program of sports were carried out on 
the lawn surrounding the inn and prizes for the various events 
were donated by local business men. Among the mills represented 
at the outing were those at Norfolk, Herrings, Deferiet, Carthage, 
Oswego and Harrisville. 


Frank Gilchrist Goes With Bryant Paper Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Katamazoo, Mich., September 3, 1929.—Frank Gilchrist, for- 
merly secretary of the Watervleit Paper Company, and active in 
the sales department of that concern, has resigned that post and 
taken a position with the sales department of the Bryant Paper 
Company. Mr. Gilchrist was at one time a member of the local 
newspaper fraternity, working on both Gazette and Telegraph news 
departments. He then took a job in the Watervleit Paper Com- 
pany’s office and advanced steadily to a position of the first im- 
portance. 
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The Larsest Paper Machine 
ever built... and built by 


Basley & Sewall 


Now in active production at the Great Lakes 
Paper Mill—and producing well up towards 
designed capacity. A monster machine, 
but watch-like in precision. Con- 
vincing evidence that as increas- 
ing requirements of progressive 
mills and modern methods 
develop, Bagley & Sewall 
is found dependably 
keeping pace. 


The Bagley & Sewall Co. 


Watertown, N.Y. 
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A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


New Orleans, La.—The Flintkote Company, New Orleans, 
manufacturer of roofing papers, etc; with headquarters in the 
Park Square Building, Boston, Mass., has taken bids on general 
contract for a new factory branch, storage and distributing plant 
on Johnson street, near Poland street, New Orleans, to be one- 
story, 50x100 feet, reported to cost about $40,000, with equipment. 
J. W. Billingsley, Interstate Building, New Orleans, is consulting 
engineer. 

Camas, Wash.—The Crown-Willamette Paper Company, 248 
Battery street, San Francisco, Cal., has awarded a general contract 
to A. Guthrie & Co., Sherlock Building, Portland, Ore., for new 
bleach mill at plant at Camas, as the initial primary work in con- 
nection with a general expansion and improvement program at the 
mill, recently reported in these columns, and which is expected to 
cost close to $3,500,000. Superstructure for bleach plant will be 
placed under way at once. It is reported to cost more than $500,- 
000, with equipment. The company has placed an order with the 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis., for two new paper-making ma- 
chines to be installed at plant, and contract for a third paper- 
machine unit will be placed in the near future. The company has 
also approved the rebuilding of five of the paper-making ma- 
chines now at the mill, and will proceed with this work at an early 
date. 

Paterson, N. J.—The Passaic Paper Box Manufacturing 
Company, care of Samuel Starr, 22 California avenue, Paterson, 
recently formed by Mr. Starr and associates with capital of 
$50,000, is said to be planning early operation of plant in this 
vicinity for manufacture of paper boxes and containers. The 
company is headed by Samuel Starr and Louis Bohn. 

Red Lion, Pa.—The former local plant of the Red Lion 
Carton Company, fronting on the line of the Maryland & Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, has been leased by the Pennsylvania 
Stamping Company, and will be used for the manufacture of 
patented corrugated containers, etc. The unit is one-story, 80x200 
feet, and will be developed for capacity output. Employment will 
be given to about 50 men for initial operations. 

Detroit, Mich.—The National Automotive Fibres, Inc., San 
Francisco, Cal., has approved plans for the immediate erection of 
new plant on State Fair avenue, fronting on the line of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, Detroit, for the production of materials for the 
automobile trade. The initial unit will be one-story and is re- 
ported to cost more than $45,000, with equipment. Contract for 
superstructure has been awarded to the R. C. Mahon Company, 
8650 Mount Elliott avenue. I. M. Lewis, Congress Building, 
Detroit, is architect. 

Port Angeles, Wash.—The Olympic Forest Products Com- 
pany, Port Angeles, recently organized to construct and operate 
a local pulp mill and sawmill, has concluded arrangements with 
the municipality for.a water supply for the new plant, and will 
have available about 2,000,000 gallons per day. It is expected to 
begin work on the water system at once, while erection of the 
proposed mills are scheduled to start in September. The initial 


pulp mill unit will be equipped for a daily output of 150 tons of 
bleached sulphite pulp; additions are proposed shortly after this 
unit is completed, with ultimate installation of about 12 digesters 
for a production of 500 tons per day. The sawmill will be used 
as raw material supply and will be equipped for an output of more 
than 500,000 feet per day. At a later day, it is planned to con- 
struct a wallboard mill on adjoining site. The entire project is 
estimated to cost more than $1,500,000, with machinery. The 
annual water rental to the city will be $30,000 the first year, and 
$37,000 yearly thereafter. 

Holyoke, Mass.—The Chemical Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany has work under way on two new plant units on Jackson 
street, each two-story, 55x195 feet, and 37x75 feet, respectively, 
for which general contract recently was awarded to the Casper 
Ranger Construction Company, 20 Bond street, Holyoke. Sub- 
contracts are now being let for reinforcing steel, plumbing, roofing 
and other finishing work, and it is proposed to have the buildings 
ready for occupancy in the fall. The entire expansion program is 
reported to cost close to $200,000, with equipment. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Brown & Bigelow, Inc., Quality Park, man- 
ufacturer of card stocks, etc., has asked bids on general contract 
for the erection of a new addition to plant on University avenue, 
to be three-story and basement, 80x124 feet, brick and reinforced- 
concrete, estimated to cost about $100,000, with equipment. It is 
expected to break ground in September. Toltz, King & Day, Inc. 
Builders’ Exchange Building, St. Paul, is architect and engineer 

Raymond, Wash.—The Willapa Pulp and Paper Mills, Inc., 
Pacific Building, Portland, Ore., is said to be planning the early 
construction of proposed new mill on site between Raymond and 
South Bend, in conjunction with mill now being operated at last 
noted place. Negotiations have been concluded with the city offi- 
cials at Raymond for a water supply to approximate 3,000,000 
gallons per day; the municipality will carry out the necessary pipe 
line construction, and will arrange a bond issue for financing. 
The company has also secured permission from the state authori- 
ties to dispose of a stock issue to provide funds for the project. 
The mill will consist of several buildings for pulp and paper pro- 
duction, and is reported to cost in excess of $1,400,000, with ma- 
chinery. 

Chicago, Ill—The Shellmar Products Company, 3519-29 
West 48th street, manufacturer of glassine papers for food prod- 
ucts, etc., has begun the erection of proposed new addition to plant, 
recently referred to in these columns, and will push to early com- 
pletion. It will be one-story, 110x115 feet, and is reported to cost 
close to $60,000 with machinery. A. Epstein, 2001 West Pershing 
Road, is architect and engineer. Less than two years ago the 
company removed its plant from Milwaukee, Wis., to Chicago, 
and is now concentrating production at the latter place. 

Gardiner, Ore.—The Umqua Pulp and Paper Company, af- 
filiated with the Gardiner Mill and Lumber Company, Gardiner, 
is reported to have preliminary plans under way for the construc- 
tion of a new pulp and paper mill at that place, utilizing mill waste 
from the lumber plant for pulp supply. The pulp mill unit will be 
the first structure to be built; it will consist of several buildings, 
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reported to cost upward of $2,000,000 with machinery. W. L. 
Nederhoed is vice-president, in charge of operations. | 

Everett, Wash—The Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Com- 
pany, Everett, is completing plans and will soon award contracts 
for a proposed new mill for the production of bleached sulphite 
pulp. The company is operating an extensive lumbering and lum- 
ber mill business, and will secure raw material supply from that 
source. The new plant will comprise a group of modern buildings 
and is reported to cost more than $2,500,000, with machinery and 
equipment. 

Dalhousie, N. B.—The International Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal, Que., a subsidiary of the International Paper 
Company, New York, is developing power facilities for its pro- 
posed new news print mill at Dalhousie. The first section of the 
electrical development will provide for the operation of two 
paper-making machines, with the installation of two turbo-gener- 
ator units in the power plant. At a later date, it is proposed to 
provide facilities for the operation of four paper-making units. 
The entire program is reported to cost more than $5,000,000, in- 
cluding paper mill project. 

New York, N. Y.—The Reinforced Paper Bottle Corpora- 
tion, 636 Eleventh avenue, manufacturer of heavy paper containers, 
has leased a floor in the building at 268 Lafayette street, and will 
occupy for expansion. 

Long Island City, N. ¥Y.—The National Container Corpora- 
tion, Review avenue, manufacturer of paper boxes and containers, 
has concluded negotiations for the purchase of the plant and busi- 
ness of Hygrade-Eagle Corrugated Paper Products Corporation, 
with mill at Hunters Point avenue and Manley street, Long Island 
City. The latter represents a consolidation of about two years 
ago of the Hygrade Corrugated Paper Products Company, Inc., 
and the Eagle Corrugated & Fibre Products Company, Inc. The 
new owner will consolidate the acquired interests with its organ- 
ization, and is understood to be planning to continue the present 
plant of the Hygrade company at existing location. An expansion 
program will be carried out for increased capacity. The purchas- 
ing company is arranging for an increase in capital from 111,000 
co 140,000 shares of stock, no par value, of which a portion will be 
used for the property purchase, expansion, etc. Samuel Kipnis is 
president of the National company. 

Harpers Ferry, W. Va—The Harpers Ferry Paper Com- 
pany and its affiliated organization, the Shenandoah Pulp Com- 
pany, William H. Savery, president and manager of both organiza- 
tions, is said to have negotiations under way with a company whose 
name is temporarily withheld, for the sale of its water power 
facilities at Harpers Ferry. The purchasing interest is reported 
planning for the development of the sites. 

Stevens Point, Wis—The Wisconsin Carton Company is 
arranging for early operations at its new local plant, on which 
work has been in progress for about three months past. - The 
company took over buildings formerly used for the manufacture 
of tractors, and has remodeled, improved and equipped the struc- 
tures for its proposed specialties, including primarily butter car- 
tons and other similar containers for foodstuffs. A large amount 
of new machinery has been placed in position, and extensive opera- 
tions are proposed. The initial working force will approximate 
40 operatives, and this quota will be increased at a later date, it is 
said, as soon as business warrants. 

Lyons Falls, N. Y.—The pulp mill of the Gould Paper Com- 
pany was damaged by fire on August 21, said to be due to fric- 
tion in operating equipment. An official estimate of loss has not 
been announced. The damage will be replaced at an early date. 

Chicago, Ill—Sears, Roebuck & Co., Arthington and Homan 
avenues, Chicago, has concluded arrangements for the purchase 
of a substantial interest in the United Wall Paper Factories, Inc., 
and in the future, for a period of ten years, will secure its require- 
ments of such commodity from that organization. At the same 
time, the United organization has taken over the wall paper mills 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., at 107 South Homan avenue, and will 


operate in connection with its chain of plants in different parts ot 
the country. The United company has also secured a contract 
from Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago avenue and Larrimore 
street, another mail order and retailing organization, for a large 
portion of its requirements of wall paper for a term of five years. 
Plants will be continued on a maximum production schedule, with 
full working forces. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The United States Corrugated Fiber Box 
Company, 1315 Martindale avenue, has filed notice of reorganiza- 
tion, with a capital stock of 25,500 shares, no par value. The 
company will continue in the manufacture of corrugated paper and 
solid fiber packing boxes. As recently reported in these columns, 
an expansion program is planned, with erection of new addition 
to plant. The directors of the reorganized company are Howard 
J. Lacy, Howard J. Lacy, Jr., Richard J. Hauser, Harold Lacy 
and J. E. McClain. 

New Companies, Etc, 

Clifton, N. J.—The Passaic Paper Tube Manufacturers, Inc., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $11,500, to manufacture 
paper tubing and kindred paper goods. The incorporators are 
Gerson T. Margolish and Alexander D. Smith. The company will 
be represented by Hans Junge, 29 Ackerman avenue, Clifton. 

New York, N. Y.—The Bleysel Paper Company, Inc., has 
been chartered with a capital of 200 shares of stock, no par value, 
to manufacture and deal in paper goods. The incorporators are 
Harry Maisel, 1165 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Albert 
A. Bleyer, 900 West End avenue, New York. The last noted will 
head the company. 

Elkhart, Ind.—The American Coating Mills, Elkhart, have 
filed notice of reorganization under the name of the American 
Coating Mills, Inc., at the same time changing and increasing the 
stock from 12,000 shares of common stock, par value $100, to 
120,000 shares, no par value. The directors include Benjamin V. 
Cook, Fred B. Walter, Charles C. Colbert, George E. Preston, 
Karl W. Schneider and others. 

Rochester, N. ¥.—The Duplex Card Corporation has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000, to manufacture and deal 
in card stocks, etc. The company is represented by J. D. Niedultz, 
Rochester, attorney. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—The Quality Box Company has been 
chartered with a capital of $25,000, to manufacture paper, card- 
board and other boxes and containers. E. M. Robinson, 2005 Tre- 
mont street, Fort Worth, is the principal incorporator and repre- 
sentative. 


Alaska Aerial Survey Discovers Power Site 


A power site of more than 20,000 horsepower has been dis- 
covered in the Tongass National Forest, southeastern Alaska, by 
the Alaska Aerial Survey Expedition now working in that region, 
according to information telegraphed to the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture in Washington. The 
acrial survey is expected to prove extremely valuable in connec- 
tion with power development for the manufacture of wood pulp 
on the Tongass forest. The power site, just discovered, is on 
the east side of Taku Inlet near Greely Point. 

Lakes, streams, and other important topographic features of 
the Tongass fores, the existence of which hitherto has not been 
known, have been revealed by the survey of the forest from the 
air. 

Before the aerial survey expedition began its work none of 
the greater part of the land surface of southeastern Alaska had 
ever been surveyed. The shore lines of the islands and the main- 
land had been delineated, but farther inland the maps were largely 
blank, even within one mile of tidewater. In 1926 a total of 
10,000 square miles was mapped. The work is now being con- 
tinued this summer. It is anticipated than an equal area will be 
covered in 1929, and this will complete the work to be done in 
this region. 
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Fifty-two years ago, Jeffre 
staked out as its chosen field, 
the manufacture of mechanical 
handling equipment. 


Working the Claim — For 
years it was vigorous campaign- 
ing to show what could be done 
with conveyors and elevators. 


Today, there is hardly a mill 
or plant of any consequence 
anywhere that does not appre- 
ciate the advantages of mechan- 
ical handling. 


Cashing In—Judged by the 
calibre of its customers, Jeffrey 
is fortunate today in enjoying 
the confidence of the leadership 
in industry. The progressive 
spirit of development in the 
Jeffrey organization has caused 
the pulp and paper industry to 
look first to Jeffrey for a satis- 
factory solution of its handling 
problems. Fifty-two years of 
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vision, initlauve, and experience 
have developed a Jeffrey line of 
equipment to meet any handling 
seaiiean in the pulp and paper 
industry. 


A few of the many Jeffrey 
units available for your use are 
illustrated here; but we would 
like to send you our latest lit- 
erature on the proper equip- 
ment for handling any bulk or 
package material inside or out- 
side of your mill. Just check 
and clip the corner of this page. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
931-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


New York 
Buffalo 


Utica 
Rochester, N. Y. Bost 


Philadelphia 


Cincinnati 


Charleston, W. Va. Salt Lake City 
Milwaukee Atlanta 

Louis Birmingham 
Denver ouston 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Ce., Ltd., of Canada: Head Office, Montreal; Branch Office, Toronto 


PAPER ROLLS 
Tray Elevator 


Wood Apron Conveyor 


COAL 


Bucket Elevator 


PULPWOOD 
Chain Conveyor 


CHIPS 
Scraper Conveyor 


LIME & SULPHUR 
Scraper & V-Bucket Conveyors 


PULP LAPS 
Belt Conveyor 


STRAW 
Chain Conveyor 


EFFREY 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 931 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 


Please send us your latest literature describing 
equipment for handling Coal ... Pulpwood ... 
Lime, Sulphur ... Pulp Laps ... 

. Paper Rolls ... Other Ma- 


We want this information: for our files 
for immediate requirements 
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Hammermill Paper Co. Entertains Agents 


The Eighteenth Annual Conference of Hammermill Agents 
opened officially on Tuesday, August 20, with a luncheon meeting 
of the advisory committee, at Weigelia Lodge, the summer home 
of Norman W. Wilson, vice-president and general manager of the 
Hammermill Paper Company. During the afternoon plans were 
made and a program outlined for the general business meetings 
which were held the following three days. 

Those present at Tuesday’s meeting of the advisory committee 
were: R. L. Tillman, Beacon Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
John D. Swigart, Swigart Paper Company, Chicago, Ill.; W. N. 
Stetson, Jr., Storrs & Bement Company, Boston, Mass.; J. Nacht, 
Union Card and Paper Company, New York City; Harold Helmer, 
Beecher, Peck & Lewis, Detroit, Mich.; B. E. Reeves, Alling & 
Cory Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. D. Tayloe, Tayloe Paper 
Company, Memphis, Tenn.; A. B. Sherill, Biegel & Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; M. B. Olmsted, Zellerbach Paper Company, 
San Francisco. Ernest C. Mead, Richmond Paper Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., was the only member of the advisory committee not 
present. Mr. Mead was unable to be in attendance owing to the 
fact that he was recuperating from a recent illness. 

As usual the meetings were held at the Kahkwa Club, where 
the Hammermill representatives and the agents assembled Wednes- 
day morning for a reception and luncheon after which they went 
into a business session that continued throughout the afternoon. 
In the absence of E. R. Behrend, president of the Hammermill 
Paper Company, Norman W. Wilson, vice-president and general 
manager of the company, »resided over the conference. 

Norman W. Wilson Welcomes Guests 

Mr. Wilson opened the business session with an address of wel- 
come, speaking briefly upon business conditions as he saw them. 
He stated that at no time could he recall when business was better 
at this season except during the war boom, which could scarcely 
be considered normal. He attributed this to the natural advan- 
tages which we enjoy as a nation, the fact that we have no class 
distinction in the United States, that we have a market that 
is capable of absorbing our tremendous output, that wages are 
high enough to make every man a potential buyer, that we have 
taken advantage of mass production and mass distribution through 
machinery, and because we have taken care to see that the people 
engaged in all lines of endeavor should enjoy the same economic 
advantages. “Mr. Wilson also asked his audience to rise and pay 
silent tribute to the memory of four of the Hammermill agents 
who have died during the year. 

C. W. Chabot, vice-president in charge of distribution, followed 
Mr. Wilson and had as the theme for his talk the problems that 
must be solved in the marketing of any product. The climax of 
his speech, and probably the highlight of the conference, was 
reached when Mr. Chabot announced the introduction of a new 
line, Management Bond, a Hammermill product. Harrison R. 
Baldwin, manager of sales, discussed the sales problems that 
would likely be encountered in introducing this new product. He 
also showed the steady increase in the regularly advertised lines 
since 1915. A. Ellis Frampton, advertising manager, followed 
with a discussion of the psychology of advertising as applied to 
our rapidly changing conditions. Mr. Frampton also explained 
the program of national, trade paper and direct-by-mail adver- 
tising that is to be used. 

After the business meeting dinner was served on the porch 
and in the dining room of the Kahkwa Club. Business sessions 
were held Thursday and Friday mornings, which consisted for 
the most part of round table discussions of the problems of both 
the agents and the mill. Following the morning business sessions 
the afternoons were given over to golf and other sports. Lunch- 
eons and buffet suppers were served each day on the porch and in 
the dining room of the Kahkwa Club. 


Three new members are elected annually to the Advisory Com 
mittee of Hammermill Agents, the newly elected members this 
year being: Hubert L. Carter, Carter, Rice & Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
R. S. Bull, Bradner Smith & Co,., Chicago, Ill.; I. W. Carpenter, 
Jr., Carpenter Paper Company, Omaha, Neb. The following seven 
members of the advisory committee continued in that capacity: 
E. C. Mead, Richmond Paper Company, Richmond, Va.; J. Nacht, 
Union Card & Paper Company, New York, N. Y.; Harold Helmer, 
Beecher Peck & Lewis, Detroit, Mich.; B. E. Reeves, Alling & 
Cory Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. D. Tayloe, Tayloe Paper 
Company, Memphis, Tenn.; A. B. Sherrill, Riegel & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; M. ‘B. Olmsted, Zellerbach Paper Company, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

J. B. Jones, Western Newspaper Union, Omaha, Neb., and A. M. 
Miller, The Central Ohio Paper Company, Columbus, Ohio, were 
elected to the Advertising Committee along with C. W. Dearden, 
Rourke-Eno Paper Company, Hartford, Conn.; P. A. Stuhlreyer, 
Diem & Wing Paper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; A. W. Leslie, 
John Leslie Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minn., and Thos. 
Lathrop, Lathrop Paper Company, New York, whose term of 
service continued. 

Prize Winners in Outdoor Sports 

Agents coming from that section of the United States that lies 
east of a line drawn from Erie, Pa., to New Orleans played those 
coming from the section west of that line on Thursday, August 22. 

Golf Winaers: East vs. West Match—The West, captained by 
E. A. Petrequin, of the Petrequin Paper Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, won the match. The captain will keep the cup, which will 
be played for again next year. 

Medal Handicap: Low Gross—C. A. Esty with an 86 received 
a brown caddy bag; Low Net—Roscoe Taylor with a 70 received 
a set of matched iron clubs; Second Low Net—Frank P. Leslie 
also with a 70 received a yellow Alligator rain coat. In the draw 
to decide the tie Mr. Taylor won from Mr. Leslie; Kickers Handi- 
cap was won by H. E. Whitaker with a 73 for which he received 
a Gladstone bag. 

Obstacle Golf: First Prize—M. L. Kratz with a 35 received a 
golf coat; Second Prize—Alan Chandler with another 35 received 
a sweater and socks; B. E. Reeves also tied with a 35 but lost out 
in the draw to decide first and second place. 

Quoits: First—J. M. Knablein received an auto robe; Second— 
B. W. Lipscomb received an automatic toaster. 

Agent Prize Winners in Outdoor Sports on Friday, August 23, 
were: Golf Winners—Medal Handicap: Low Gross—Graham 
Blandy II, with an 86 received a black caddy bag; Low Net—Rob- 
ert S. Johnston with a 62 received a set of 3 matched wood clubs; 
Second Low Net—B. E. Reeves with a 70 received an Alligator 
rain coat; Kickers Handicap—Won by Sidney T. Jones with an 
88 for which he received a Gladstone bag. 

Obstacle Golf: First Prize—B. R. Moore with a 32 received a 
Hammond electric clock; Second Prize—R. M. Clements with a 
40 received a set of binoculars. 

Quoits: First Prize—C. W. McKowen received a Telechron 
clock; Second Prize—E. A. Crowell received an automatic park- 
ing light clock. 


Hammermill Representatives Present 

The following representatives of Hammermill Agencies were 
present: S. B. Gaines, Capital City Paper Company, Springfield, 
Ill.; Walter H. Stuart, and Stephen Sauer, Henry Lindenmeyer 
& Sons, New York; James P. O’Connor, Megargee Bros., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa.; Sydney T. Jones, J. B. Binley, E. J. Cooper, and 
G. S. Clerk, Hudson Valley Paper Company, Albany, N. Y.; 
Mason B. Olmsted, Zellerbach Paper Company, San F'rancisco, 
Calif.; C. M. Blake, Mack-Elliott Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
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Pulp Screening 
Improvement 


Better quality paper calls for better and improved screen- 
ing facilities. This has been made possible through the Valley- 
Thune Rotary Screen. 


With the introduction of the Valley-Thune Rotary Screen 
all the advantages of rotary screening are now profitably avail- 
able—because tests have proved that this machine screens sul- 
phite and sulphate pulp dependably clean. 


It has a capacity of three or more flat screens, and re- 
quires less than one horsepower per ton to operate. The 
cylinder, which is mounted in anti-friction bearings, is the only 
moving part—thus assuring extremely low maintenance cost. 


Its operation is practically noiseless. No splashing or 
overflowing. Installation requires less space than a flat screen. 
Tightly closed type; has solid end drum; no deckle straps are 
used. 


Let us tell you more about it. Write the Valley Iron 
Works Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


\ Equipment for Paper and Pulp Mills / 


New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
Western Manufacturing & Sales Division: Smith & Valley Iron Works Co. 
Portland, Oregon 
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W. A. Rhodes, S. P. Richards Paper Company, Atlanta, Ga.; G. W. 
Van Alstyne, and J. D. Keating, Troy Paper Corporation, Troy, 
N. Y.; R. S. Johnston, Old Dominion Paper Company, Norfolk, 
Va.; G. W. Gould, and John D. Swigart, Swigart Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; G. R. Likins, Springfield Paper Company, 
Springfield, Mo.; C. R. Jennings and Norwood A. Banister, Dudley 
Paper Company, Lansing, Mich.; B. A. Judd and E. A. Petrequin, 
Petrequin Paper Company, Cleveland, Ohio; M. L. Kratz, Alling 
& Cory Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; R. M. Clements, Clements Paper 
Company, Nashville, Tenn.; E. R. Carpenter, Carpenter Paper 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.; T. R. Fort, Jr., The Thomas W. 
Price Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. R. Thompson, Carter, Rice 
& Carpenter Paper Company, Denver, Col.; C. E. Schoff, San 
Antonio Paper Company, San Antonio, Texas; L. F. Leach, Kan- 
_ sas City Paper House, Oklahoma City, Okla.; J. A. Carpenter, 
Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City, Mo.; John Boshart, John 
Boshart Paper Company, Duluth, Minn.; Alan Chandler and 
W. J. Shaw, Alling & Cory Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. L. 
Ward and W. H. Hentz, D. L. Ward Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
J. Stanley Bien, Ray C. Pryser and W. A. Stockbarger, Dudley 
Paper Company, Lansing, Mich.; R. P. Andrews, R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, Washington, D. C.; D. F. McIntosh and D. C. 
McIntosh, American Paper Exports, New York; Geo. McKinney 
and A. C. Thomas, F. A. Flinn, Inc., New York; H. W. Vernon, 
_ Paul E. Vernon & Co., New York; W. N. Schaefer, R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, Washington, D. C.; C. Raymond 
Smith, Van Reed Paper Company, Reading, Pa.; A. L. Brown, 
The Diem & Wing Paper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Harry G. 
Keffer, Johnston Paper Company, Harrisburg, Pa.; T. H. Epes, 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company, Richmond, Va.; H. G. Boyer, 
Caskie-Dillard Company, Charlotte, N. C.; G. E. Caskie, Jr., 
Caskie-Dillard Company, Lynchburg, Va.; B. W. Lipscomb, Rich- 
mond Paper Company, Richmond, Va.; Calvin Wilson, R. D. 
Wilson Sons & Co., Clarksburg, W. Va.; M. Kiesewetter, An- 
tietam Paper Company, Hagerstown, Md.; F. C. Lathrop, Lathrop 
Paper Company, New York; Fred Stutzman and W. R. Grazelle, 
Holland Paper Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. F. Talkenberg, Daka 
Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; M. H. Dobson, Western Newspaper 
Union, Sioux City, Ia.; R. W. Turner, Western Newspaper Union, 
Wichita, Kansas; A. D. Cleveland, E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans, La.; Douglas Warner, O. F. H. Warner Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md.; Edward McCorkendale, Riegel & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. N. Stetson, Jr., Storrs & Bement Company, 
Boston, Mass.; Simon Walter and B. R. Moore, Andrews Paper 
House, York, Pa.; G. L. Webb, Storrs & Bement Company, New 
Haven, Conn.; E. L. Cummings, Storrs & Bement Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Albert M. Miller, Central Ohio Paper Company, 
Columbus, Ohio; Bert E. Reeves, Alling & Cory Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.; P. M. Duggan, Durico Paper Company, Erie, 
Pa.; A. B. Sherrill, Riegel & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; C. A. Esty, 
Carter, Rice & Co, Boston, Mass.; Graham Blandy II, Carter, 
Rice & Co., Worcester, Mass.; E. A. Crowell, Carter, Rice & 
Co., Boston, Mass.; F. H. Winters, Carter, Rice & Co., Boston, 
Mass.; G. J. Kuebel, Durico Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; John F. 
Bell, Clements Paper Company, Nashville, Tenn.; R. E. McLeod, 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company, Columbia, S. C.; Max Green- 
baum, Beekman Paper and Card Company, New York; J. M. 
Knablein, Durico Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; Henry S. Wuenschel, 
Durico Paper Company; Erie, Pa.; C. W. Dearden, Rourke-Eno 
Paper Company, Hartford, Conn.; H. H. MacFarland, Alling & 
Cory Company, Akron, Ohio; E. R. Felts, Old Dominion Paper 
Company, Norfolk, Va.; W. M. McIntosh, Bradner Smith & Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Geo. Krisinger, Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, III; 
J. Nacht, Union Card and Paper Company, New York; Chas. W. 
Dau, Carpenter Paper Company, Des Moines, Ia.; I. W. Carpenter, 
Carpenter Paper Company, Omaha, Neb.; O. W. McKowen, 
Western Newspaper Union, Oklahoma City, Okla.; W. J. Herr- 
mann and H. H. Winne, E. A. Bouer Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; 


A. D. Tayloe, Tayloe Paper Company, Memphis, Tenn.; E. P. 
Magel and V. H. Larsen, Crescent Paper Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Allen C. Damon, Paul E. Vernon & Co., New York; Frank 
P. Leslie, The John Leslie Paper Company, Minneeapolis, Minn. ; 
M. V. Wiggins, Crescent Paper Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
LeRoy M. Gardener, R. L. Greene Paper Company, Providence, 
R. I.; J. B. Jones, Western Newspaper Union, Omaha, Neb.; 
W. M. Baxter, Jr., Baxter Paper Company, Baltimore, Md.; H. E. 
Whitaker, Baxter Paper Company, Baltimore, Md.; F. Dana 
Payne, Daka Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; J. C. Ady, Zellerbach 
Paper Company, Oakland, Calif.; Harold Helmer, Beecher, Peck 
& Lewis, Detroit, Mich.; S. W. Bagley, Epes-Fitzgerald Paper 
Company, Raleigh, N. C.; Roscoe Taylor, Western Newspaper 
Union, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; J. H. Bliss, Daka Paper Company, 
Erie, Pa. 


Eastern Mfg. Co. Becomes Maine Corporation 

Bancor, Me., September 3, 1929.—A new corporation has been 
organized in Bangor to take over the property and business of 
the Eastern Manufacturing Company, which has been a Massa- 
chusetts corporation, the same name being retained, the certiti- 
cate of incorporation having been filed here recently. 

The corporation has mills at South Brewer and Lincoln for 
the manufacture of writing paper, sulphite and rayon pulp, etc., 
also being engaged extensively in research work for the develop- 
ment of new ideas in various lines pertaining to the industry, 
the chemical laboratory having turned out some inventions in 
recent years which have revolutionized methods in certain lines. 

The purposes of the new corporation are to acquire the prop- 
erty and assets, including the business as a going concern, and 
good will of the Eastern Manufacturing Company, a Massachu- 
setts corporation, and in payment to issue shares of capital 
stock of this corporation, and to assume the obligations and 
liabilities of the Massachusetts corporation and to carry on the 
business of the Massachusetts corporation and formerly carried 
on by the Eastern Manufacturing Company, a Maine corporation, 
organized in 1889, with all powers, etc., of the former corpor- 
ations. 

The capital is 300,000 shares, with 200,000 shares of common 
stock and 100,000 of preferred, all of no par value. 

The officers are as follows: 

President, Edward M. Graham, of Bangor, now holding that 
office. 

Clerk, Sherman N. Shumway, of Bangor. 

Treasurer, Albert D. Pomeroy, of Bangor. 

Directors, Edward M. Graham, Stuart B. Copeland, Sherman 
N. Shumway. 

The corporation is located in Brewer. The business repre- 
sents an investment of some millions of dollars and an extensive 
business has been carried on. 

In a reorganization of the former corporation last year, Edward 
M. Graham of Bangor was elected president to carry out some 
reforms and curtail expenses, which plan was successfully 
carried out under his administration. The Boston offices, which 
had been maintained at heavy expense, were removed to the 
plant in South Brewer, giving a more compact and efficient 
combination and effecting a considerable economy in overhead 
expense. 


George W. Mead Adopted by Indians 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., August 19, 1929.—George W. Mead, president 
of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., is now an adopted Indian chief. He was adopted by 
the Chippewa Indians during the Consolidated company’s news- 
paper tour when the special train stopped at Bayfield, Wis., where 
a pageant was in progress. Mr. Mead’s Indian name is “Gui-An- 
Ik-Und,” meaning “Snow Cloud.” 
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A Timely Reminder 


TO THE MILLS NOT YET EQUIPPED WITH 


Briner Economizers 


LICENSED UNDER PATENTS OF E. A. BRINER AND JOHN E. ALEXANDER 


Last winter, those excessive steam costs were a source of trouble 
for you. Perhaps you recall that you determined to correct the 
situation before another winter. And possibly your intentions 
have melted away during these balmy summer months. 


But cold weather again approaches with its ominous threat to re- 
peat your winter troubles. Are you willing to struggle again with 
the problem of how to maintain proper conversion costs in the 
A ait done sively tered. 10 Per face of steadily mounting steam costs for heating and ventilating. 
mit installation of Briner on- 


isers. Th bei {fee- 
Seale teatniiell on menthine rooms Regardless of the type, design, size or age of your mill, you owe it to your- 


roofs, and outside machine room self and your plant, to plan with our engineers now for the installation of 


Salcier cout. ihe Briner Economizers before extreme cold weather sets in. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


208 W. Washington Street Main Office—122 East 42nd Street 519 American Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE REPORTS OUT TARIFF BILL 


(Continued from page 27) 


creased from 25 per cent to 30 per cent to correspond to the rate 
on paper not specially provided for in paragraph 1409. Paper is 
a manufacture of pulp, and in a case where an article manufac- 
tured of pulp and similar to paper, though not known as paper, 
is imported, the same rate of duty will apply whether the article 
be classified as pulp or of paper. 

Paragraph 1404 

The chief change made in paragraph 1404 is the inclusion in the 
bracket covering crepe paper of a provision for paper wadding, 
pulp wadding, and manufactures of such wadding. The wadding 
referred to consists of a number of thin, soft, highly absorbent 
layers, and is used for candy-box padding, surgical and sanitary 
purposes, and similar uses. Much customs litigation in the matter 
of classification has occurred, and by the specific mention of wad- 
ding the intent of the Congress is made clear. 

The term “white or printed” as applied to light-weight paper is 
restored. The inclusion of this term is to insure tissue papers 
when printed taking the duty provided for light-weight papers 
rather than a lower duty in some other paragraph. 


Paragraph 1405 


The committee restored the language and rates of the act of 
1922 in paragraph 1405 on photographic paper for sensitizing and 
sensitized photographic paper. The House bill provided separate 
brackets for basic blue-print and brown-print paper and sensitized 
blue-print and brown-print paper, and materially reduced the rate 
on basic photographic paper. 

Paragraph 1406 

The principal change in paragraph 1406 is the reduction in the 
rates of duty provided in the House bill on ceramic decalcomanias. 
The rate on ceramic decalcomanias weighing not over 100 pounds 
per 1,000 sheets is reduced from $1.40 per pound and 15 per cent 
ad valorem to $1.25 per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem; on 
ceramic decalcomanias weighing over 100 pounds per 1,000 sheets 
the rate is reduced from 35 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem to 30 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. The 
rates in the two brackets are compensatory. The committee took 
this action so that no undue burden should be placed on the pottery 
industry which utilizes the decalcomanias in the decoration of 
chinaware. Other changes made in paragraph 1406 are in the 
rates covering die cutting and embossing, and in the increased 
thickness of paper due to the use of bulkier types in the litho- 
graphic industry. 

Paragraph 1408 

To the provision for envelopes is added “envelopes, filled or 
unfilled, whether the contents are dutiable or free” and the pro- 
viso, “That paper envelopes which contain merchandise subject 
to an ad valorem rate of duty or a duty based in whole or in part 
upon the value thereof shall be dutiable at the rate applicable to 
their contents, but not less than the rates provided for herein.” 
The intent of the added phraseology is to make dutiable envelopes 
for mailing lithographic greeting cards and other similar com- 
modities. Under the present law the packing for lithographed 
goods is not dutiable. 


Paragraph 1409 
The committee reverts to the language and rates of the act: of 
1922 on both plain and printed hanging paper in paragraph 1409. 
The rates prevailing in the act of 1922 on filtering paper are re- 
stored and the rate on cover paper specifically provided for in the 
House bill is reduced. 


Paragraph 1410 
The rate of duty on maps and charts in paragraph 1410 is in- 
creased over the rate provided in the House bill. The only other 
change made in this paragraph is a clarifying clause added to the 
brackets covering greeting cards, valentines, and all other social 
or gift cards. 


Paragraph 1413 
The committee in paragraph 1413 employs the same language to 
describe processes of paper board, pulpboard, cardboard, and 
leatherboard as are used in paragraph 1302. The committee also 
makes a specific provision for ribbon flycatchers. 


William Woodward Speaks on Reforestation 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Ocnenseurc, N. Y., August 19, 1929—At a meeting here before 
representative paper mill men and members of the local Chamber 
of Commerce an interesting address on reforestation was given by 
William Woodward, supervisor from St. Lawrence County. He 
called attention to the fact that there are 250,000 acres of waste 
land in this county alone which are fit only for reforestation and 
these do not take in abandoned farm lands and cut-over timber 
lands. In this state he said there are 2,500,000 such acres of waste 
land and it is now the intention of the state to reclaim and de- 
velop the land. St. Lawrence County would receive its full share 
of the benefits derived from the plan but with such a large number 
of counties to also derive their share of the reforestation the 
actual results accomplished in each county would necessarily be 
small. 

Mr. Woodward said that it was his desire to have St. Lawrence 
county take the lead in the matter of reforestation by an appro- 
priation of $5,000 from county funds and the sum used to develop 
1,000 acres of waste land in the county each year. Should the 
county raise this amount it would be supplemented by an addi- 
tional $5,000 from the state making a total of $10,000 which Mr. 
Woodward believes would accomplish the work. He also said that 
at the end of a forty-year period the first 1,000 acres planted would 
have a sufficient growth of marketable timber to carry on the work 
further and that the work of reforestation would be self sustain- 
ing. He cited the case of the W. H. Loomis Company, of Gouver- 
neur, which has planted over 6,000 trees yearly in its reforestation 
work and found the cost only a minor one. 

Following his address Dr. Richard Sykes, of St. Lawrence 
University, addressed the gathering on the same subject and 
promised to give all the aid possible in any plan outlined by the 
county for the carrying out of reforesting the waste lands. He 
was accompanied by Prof. Callward, instructor of forestry, who 
offered the aid of his experience in carrying on reforestation work. 


Glatfelter Co. Installing Wolf Bleachers 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT 7 . 
Sprinc Grove, Pa., September 3, 1929.—The P. H. Glatfelter 


Company is changing its pulp bleaching and beater room equip- 
ment. A contract has recently been given to the Pulp Bleaching 
Corporation, New York City, for the installation of two Wolf 
High Density Bleachers which will be used in connection with 
the present Bellmer equipment, thereby changing over the present 
process to two-stage bleaching. 

The entire bleaching department is being renovated and new 
washing equipment installed. These changes will not only in- 
crease the Bleaching capacity from thirty-five tons to seventy 
or eighty tons per day but will enable the company to produce a 
better grade of pulp. 

In the beater room five Mid-West Hi-Speed Beaters will re- 
place eight old type Umpherson Beating Engines. A new Jordan 
and several of the new beaters have already been installed, and 
the company is endeavoring to have all these improvements fully 
completed by November 1. 

For many years this mill has concentrated its production on 
papers running into heavy tonnage, chiefly book papers, in super, 
English and Eggshell finishes; Envelope, Tablet, Bond and Writ- 
ing Papers. While this concentration will continue an increased 
tonnage of quality papers will also be made. 
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: DU PONT Dyestuffs 

FOR BOXBOARDS 
and 


CONTAINER BOARDS 


OR the faster to light boxboards and container boards we 
recommend du Pont Metanil Yellow Conc. Alone or shaded 
with du Pont Orange RO or du Pont Orange 11 Conc. and du Pont 
Nigrosine WSB Powder, the full range of-yellow and brown shades 
may be produced. 


Du Pont Metanil Yellow Conc. possesses excellent solubility. It is 
very economical when used as a calender color in the production 
of the current shades of boxboard. 


Let Us Match Your Samples and Assist in Your Mill Runs 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 


Wilmington Delaware 


eye eS 


826. u.5. pAT.OFF- 


Branch Offices: 


274 Franklin Street 8 Thomas Street 
Boston, Mass. New York City 


232 West ay ee 126-128 South Front St. 


Charlotte, N , ) 
Room 1114, No. 7 So. Dearborn St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 709 Hospital Trust Bldg. 


a Providence, R 
Balfour Building 
351 California Street 507 Northern Ontario Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. Toronto, Ontario 
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New York Trade Jottings 


C. W. Morden, of Portland, Ore., was a visitor at the TAPPI 
offices, 18 East 41st street, New York, this week. 
* * * 


The New York Stock Exchange announces that it will list on 
notice of issuance, Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., 
$50,000,000 first mortgage gold bonds, series A, 5 per cent, due 
June 1, 1953. 

* * * 

Keith Gainer, who has been in charge of technical control work 
at the Three Rivers mill of the International Paper Company, 
New York, sailed last week for Finland, where he will work for 
a time in the mills of Kemi A/B. Mr. Gainer is a junior member 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 

*x* * * 

C. K. Williams & Co., of Easton, Pa., announce that they now 
carry a complete line of dry colors and fillers in their warehouse 
stock in the Brooklyn Terminal Stores, Inc., 70 Kent avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Their office is located at 88 Kent avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A trucking service has also been established 
from Easton to New York which will make their line available 
by one day service. 

i. a. 

John Law, superintendent of the Auchmuty Paper Mill, and 
D. Gregor, superintendent of the Rothes Paper Mill, Markinch, 
Fife, Scotland, owned by Tullis, Russell & Co., Ltd., paper manu- 
facturers, arrived in New York on September 1 for a six weeks 
tour of the United States and Canada, and are looking forward 
to visiting the leading paper mills. They are accompanied by 
their wives and while here will also visit relatives in Rumford 
Falls, Maine. 

** * * 

Paper manufacturers will be interested to learn that the New 
York Public Service Commission has approved for the New York 
Central (East) Railroad new freight rates on caustic soda, bleach- 
ing powder, washing powder and drainpipe solvent, carload, from 
Albany to Thirty-third street, this city, the minimum carload 
weight in connection with the commodity rate of 13.5 cents per 
hundredweight being reduced from 50,000 to 40,000 pounds. This 
change is effective September 8. 


Low Water Causes Shut Down at Holyoke 

HoryoxkeE, Mass., September 3, 1929.—For the first time since 
1923 the head gates to the canals of the Holyoke Water Power 
Company were closed for 24 hours Friday forcing a shutdown of 
about 15 local paper mills including nine mills of the American 
Writing Paper Company. The head gates opened again Saturday 
and it is expected that the “pond” will fill up over Sunday and 
Monday as the mills will not run those two days. 

Satisfactory rainfall has supplied the river with water sufficientiy 
to prevent shutdowns for six years although previous to that there 
were occasional shutdowns. In 1923 there were nine and a half 
days lost on account of low water. The long and continued 
drouth for three months has brought about the conditions that 
forced a shutdown. Many local mills including paper converters 
were able to run by use of steam power and electrical energy 
furnished by the City of Holyoke or the Holyoke Water Power 
Company which has a large steam generating system as well as 
its hydraulic outfit. 


Dr. C. A. Schenck Loses Wife 
The many friends in America of Dr. C. A. Schenck, the interna- 
tionally known forester, will regret to learn that his wife, Adele, 
passed away after a short illness at the city hospital, Darmstadt, 
on Wednesday, August 14. Her remains were cremated at the 
Darmstadt Cemetery on Saturday, August 17. According to her 
wish, the ashes were interred in the family tomb at Lindenfels, 


Dean F. F. Moon Dies 

Syracuse, N. Y., September 3, 1929.—Dean Frederick Franklin 
Moon, head of the New York State College of Forestry for nin 
years, died in a hospital here today after an operation two weeks 
ago. He was 49 years old. He was born on July 3, 1880, at 
Easton, Pa., and attended Amherst College and Harvard and Yale 
Universities, receiving the degree of Master of Forestry from th: 
last. All his life was spent in forestry work and he was con- 
sidered an authority in his field. 

Dean Moon joined the faculty of the State College of Forestry 
here in 1912, serving for eight years as Professor of Forestry 
Engineering. He became head of the college after the resignation 
of Hugh P. Baker. He was a member of the American Forestry 
Association, the Society of American Foresters, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science and Sons of the 
American Revolution. Among his works were “Elements of 
Forestry,” “The Book of Forestry” and various reports and maga- 
zine articles. He was a delegate to the World Forestry Congress 
at Rome in 1926. 

When Governor Roosevelt today heard of the death of Dean 
Moon, he issued an official statement, as follows: “Under Dean 
Moon the State College of Forestry at Syracuse has become one 
of the most important institutions of its kind in America. The 
effect of the college instruction under his supervision has been 
felt through its graduates not only in this State but in every part 
of the country which is actively engaged in the rebuilding of our 
depleted forests. The State has suffered a great loss in the 
passing of Dean Moon in the prime of his usefulness.” 


G. J. Lane Goes to Gatineau 

Pyrites, N. Y., September 3, 1929.—G. J. Lane, formerly man- 
ager of the De Grasse Mill of the International Paper Company, 
has been transferred to the firm’s mill at Gatineau where he will 
serve in the capacity as assistant superintendent. Mr. Lane has 
already taken up his new duties and during the past week com- 
pleted the removal of his possessions to Ottawa where he will 
make his home in the future. W. Noyes Baker, for many years 
a prominent figure in paper circles at Glens Falls, has succeeded 
him as plant manager of the De Grasse Mill. 


Awards for Government Paper 

Wasuincton, D. C., September 4, 1929.—Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company has been awarded the contract for furnishing the 
Government Printing Office with 35,000 pounds (345,000 sheets) 
of 28x34—102 pink sulphite bond paper at 7.75 cents per pound, 
bids for which were received on August 16. 

The Virginia Paper Company will furnish 4,425 pounds (25 
reams) of No. 1 white rope drumhead manila paper, 26x42—354 
at 20.51 cents per pound, bids for which were received on August 
14. 


rrank Dorerty Goes to Piercefield 

Harrisvitte, N. Y., September 3, 1929.—Announcement is made 
of the resignation of Frank Dorerty from the Harrisville Paper 
Mill, a position he has held since December, 1927. During the 
past week he left for Piercefield where he has taken a responsible 
position in the paper mill at that place. It is understood that his 
successor at the Harrisville Paper Mill will be Charles Hammer, 
who has already taken possession of the home vacated by Mr. 
Dorerty. 


Paper Technologists Elect Officers 

The Paper Technologists Club has elected Elbert G. Milham of 
the Bryant Paper Company, president for 1929-30. Other officers 
are: Vice president, Maxwell O. Bardeen, Lee Paper Company; 
secretary-treasurer, Kent Kidder, Allied Paper Mills; program 
chairman, Frank Whittington, Sutherland Paper Company; pub- 
licity chairman, Carl Schneider, Hawthorne Paper Company. The 
details of a season’s program are now being worked out. 
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ETC a 
BEARING 


Cleveland No. 900 Speed Reducer for driving the first 


FAILURE a 
TIE UP the mill 


HE first press roll drive is one of the 

most vital factors in the paper machine. 
Appreciating this fact, the Cleveland Worm 
and Gear Company, in applying its reduc- 
tion gear to this important drive, uses Norma- 
Hoffmann Precision Roller Bearings on both 
the worm and gear shafts. The confidence of 
this manufacturer in Norma-Hoffmann de- 
pendability is based upon the performance 
of these Precision Bearings in numbers of 
Cleveland Speed Reducers under a great va- 
riety of heavy duties, over a period of five 


years or more. 
Norma-Hoffmann Precision Bearings in 
paper mill machinery give both builder and 
user that feeling of security which rests upon 


an extra factor of safety in the vital bearings. 
Let our engineers work with yours. 


NVKMA-HVFFMANN 


PRECISIVN BEARINGS 
NORMA-HUFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION STAMFURD, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Box Board Production for July 


(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., September 3, 1929.—July production of 
box board, based on reports to the Department of Commerce by 
97 firms operating 124 plants (reports for earlier months includ- 
ing five concerns now out of business) was 76.4 per cent of 
capacity, as compared with 81.4 per cent in June and 73.1 per 
cent in July, 1928. In the following table the capacity data vary 
according to the normal number of working days in each month: 
; Production Unfilled 

Na Orders 


New (end of 
Orders month) 


Short Tons 
74.6 204,128 


Operation 


Inch hours Per cent “Short Tons 


Tene.’ 
Per cent 
of 


re) 
Capacity Operated Ca- Capacity Output Ca- 
pacity 


pacity 


833,458 


10,372,900 8 
136,737 
8 


7 
10,372,900 8 
11,312.244 8,843,542 
10,474,300 8,311,710 
10,893,272 8,733,965 
8,199,515 


10,893,272 
10,474,300 7,992,170 


74,793,188 58,051,097 


11,417,328 9,297,029 
10,539,072 8,435,967 
11,417,328 9,416,990 
11,417,328 9,278,701 81.3 
11,417,328 9,526,052 83.4 
10,978,200 *9,153,819 *86.9 
11,417,328 9,028,390 79.1 


78,603,912 64,136,949 81.6 2,117,008 1,724,996 


273,125 
273,125 
297,108 
275,100 
286,104 
286,104 
275,100 


77.6 1,965,766 1,536,360 


307,268 248,290 
283,632 228,034 
307,268 256,118 
307,268 251,147 
307,268 264,830 
295,450 *240,633 
308,854 235,944 


203,882 
211,862 
227,344 
221,079 
242,394 
228,646 
201,153 


81.4 
89.0 
82.5 


240,113 


-5 1,697,285 
Stocks of waste 
paper end of month 


Stocks of Consumption In 
Ship- boxboard, of waste paper transit and 
ments of endof ——“~———_, At unshipped 


boxboard month Capacity Consumed plants purchases 
Short Tons Short Tons 


196,984 49,032 
209,477 50,350 
237,621 40,439 
220315 40,319 
235.794 49.107 
223,901 53,560 
203,741 49,969 


»527,833 
247,498 


aa. 
Short Tons 


189,744 
193,966 
209,649 
211,898 
220,750 
204,468 
190,810 


255,225 153,747 
255,225 
276,966 
256,450 
266,708 
266,708 
256,450 
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238,652 
217.442 
242,073 
231,089 
248,813 
*233,809 
215,161 


56.804 297,440 
S7 708 974 SéN 
54,982 297,440 
57,881 297,440 
62,311 297,440 
*62,370 286,000 
63,215 297,778 


2,048,098 
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March 
April 
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News of the Boston Paper Trade 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., September 2, 1929.—Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. is 
issuing a “personalized” sample container, providing for dummies 
and specimens enclosed. in glassine envelopes. The container is in 
both blue and green Nu-Art cover, adorned with yellow and black. 
The inside gives the story of the various services Carter Rice are 
prepared to render. The Nu-Art cover is made by the Hampden 
Glazed Paper and Card Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

The Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass., has just 
issued a new attractive sample book, demonstrating Araby box 
cover paper, now being distributed by Carter, Rice Co. Corp., the 
stocking agents in Boston. 

John Carter & Co., Inc., report a steadily increasing sale of the 
new string and button Columbian envelope, made by the United 
States Envelope Company. 

A number of Boston firms will be represented at the service 
house meeting of the American Writing Paper Company at Hol- 
yoke, Mass., September 9 and 10. Their service houses here in- 
clude Arnold-Roberts Company, John Carter & Co., Inc., Carter 
Rice & Co. Corp., and Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc. 

The date of the outing of the New England Division of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry has been changed 
from September 17 to September 10. The outing is to be held 


at the Sandy Burr Country Club, Wayland, Mass.. as previously 
announced. 

The Andrews Paper Company has released Richmond F. Bost- 
wick to the Victoria Paper Mills Company, of Fulton, N. Y., to be 
a representative in New England. The Andrews Paper Company 
is one of the largest distributors of that concern in New England 
on Three Leaf toilet paper black core rolls and ovals. 

W. J. Raybold, vice president and treasurer of the B. D. Rising 
Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass., and E. J. Keller, of the E. J. 
Keller Company, New York City, called on the Beston trade last 
week. 

Albert Eckert, secretary of the George M. Graves Company, 
Inc., who has been ill, is expected to return to his duties Sep- 
tember 3. 

Hubert L. Carter, president of Carter Rice & Co. Corp., sailed 
from Cherbourg August 28 for this country, having been in Europe 
several weeks. 


To Establish Chemical Plant in Portland 

PoRTLAND, Ore., September 2, 1929.—W. J. Lawrence, president 
of the Paper Makers’ Chemical Corporation of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
announced on August 30 that his company will locate a plant in 
Portland, Ore., on a seven-acre site in the Guilds lake district, 
the fastest growing industrial section of the city. The plant will 
be the first unit in a large development, the initial investment 
being $300,000. 

Mr. Lawrence has made a complete and detailed survey of the 
field, he stated in Portland last week. The negotiations have 
extended over a period of two years between the industries com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce and his company. 

The Paper Makers’ Chemical Corporation operates 22 plants in 
the United States, Canada and England. The Portland plant will! 
be the only one on the coast and the first one west of the Missis- 
sippi River. About five expert chemists will be brought from the 
east, but most of the remainder of the force of 100 employees 
will be local. 

More than 7,000 tons of rosin a year will be shipped to Portland 
from Gulf ports for use in the new plant, construction to start 
at once. It is expected the plant may be ready for operation by 
the first of the year. The company owns its tank cars and severai 
of these will be assigned to service on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Lawrence included in his preliminary survey a most careful 
analysis of the paper industry in the territory. He states that 
indications are that the stands of timber from which paper mills 
may draw their material over a long period are near enough to 
Portland to justify this city as the most central point for distribu- 
tion for his plant at the smallest cost. 

The Paper Makers’ Chemical Corporation has been supplying 
Northwest paper mills for some time but the chemicals had to be 
shipped from eastern or southern plants. 

Mr. Lawrence and his son Billy have been making an extended 
stay in Portland but have now left for the east. 


M. N. Campbell Killed in Air-Plane Wreck 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, September 4, 1929—Mark N. Campbell, sales 
manager of the Richardson Compary, paper manufacturers of 
Lockland, Ohio, was one of the passengers killed in the wreck of 
the Transcontinental Air Transport liner City of San Francisco 
yesterday. He was en route to Los Angeles from Cincinnati on 
a business trip. 


Wet-rub Tester 

The wet-rub tester, originally devised by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards at Washington, D. C., for testing the resistance of paper 
currency to surface wear, is now available commercially. There 
is considerable interest in the application of this tester to other 
products. It has been considered for testing paper towels, blue- 
pririt paper, parchment paper, and the like, where surface wear 
of the paper when wet is important. 
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COMING EVENTS 


Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, annual fall meeting, 
Richmond, Va., September 24 to 26, and Washington, D. C., September 27. 

National Paper Trade Association of the _— States, annual fall conven- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago, October 7 to 

Paper and Pulp Section of the National Reais Council, 
Safety Congress, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Septez mber 30 to 

Convention of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry, 
Wausau, Wis., September 19 to ‘21. 


Eighteenth Annual 
October 4. 


Hotel Wausau, 


COST CONVENTION AT WAUSAU 


Judging from recent advices the convention of the Cost As- 
sociation of the Paper Industry to be held at Wausau, Wis., 
September 19 to 21 inclusive will be more than usually interest- 
ing and successful. The number of advance reservations for the 
convention, it is said, arc already well above the average. 

Among the addresses of special interest will be that on the 
This will be 
given by Mr. Charles Passmore of the firm of Frazer & Torbet, 


“Use of Standards in Paper Mill Accounting.” 


Chicago, a gentleman well qualified to deal with this subject, i 
view of his experience in our industry. 

Another very interesting address will be given by J. L. 
Palmer, associate professor of marketing, at the University of 
Mr. Palmer not only holds the M. 


that University, but is also a Certified Public Accountant of 


Chicago. A. Degree from 
Illinois, and thus has not only the marketing, but also the ac- 
counting viewpoint on the problem of satisfactorily accounting 
for sales expenses and distribution expenses. 

The committee feels it has been very fortunate in securing 
Mr. Palmer as a speaker, for he is a good deal in demand, and 
will have to make a special trip from French Lick, where he 
is scheduled to speak the same week, in order to get to Wau- 
sau. Undoubtedly what he has to say on the subject of “Ac- 
counting for Selling and Distribution Expenses in the Pulp and 


’ 


Paper Industry,” will contain valuable suggestions to those 
attending the Convention. 

Another subject of particular interest at this time, is “Financ- 
ing in Pulp and Paper Mills,” which is the subject on which 
Mr. Newton V. Wagner, who is connected with Arthur Ander- 
son & Co. of Chicago, will talk. Mr. Wagner has had a good 
deal of experience in this branch of work, so that his message 
it is said will certa:nly be one worth hearing. 


Everybody realizes the value of the work the technical men 
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are doing, so it is pleasing to know that Mr. Allen Abrams has 
“Technical Control.” Mr. 
well known to all TAPPI members and his subject is one that 


consented, to speak on Abrams is 
has a vital bearing on the work of the accountants in the paper 
industry, for without proper technical control correct cost-kecp- 
ing is impossible. When proper technical control is established 
thus making real information available, the accountant is able 
to build up his figures so as to reflect the true costs. 

It is expected that Mr. E. F. Bartels of the Munising Paper 
This 


system and 


Company will again address the convention on “Budgets.” 
established a fine 
requests have been received asking if Mr. Bartels will be willing 


company, has very budget 


to state how this system is working and particularly, how sales 
are estimated and budgets and quotas set. 

To be welcomed by Mr. Clark Everest is a pleasure and Mr. 
Everest has promised to attend the opening session, to welcome 
all to Wausau. There will be other speakers on the setting of 
standards, accounting for steam and power, and kindred sub- 
jects of real interest to accountants in the pulp and_ paper 
industry. 

In addition to the live local convention committee of which 
Mr. A. M. Van Douser is chairman, Miss I. M. Carney, 


Messrs. Harry Deyo and Frank Shemanski, have 


and 
been very 
busy making other arrangements for the entertainment not only 
of the men, but also of any ladies who may attend and it is 
hoped there will be a large number. 

A banquet and dance has been arranged for Thursday evening 
September 19. Golf for both men and ladies is planned for 
Friday, also bridge for the ladies after luncheon. Another treat 
planned for the ladies, is an auto drive to the world-famed Eau 
Claire Dells. 

For the men, in addition to the business sessions, arrange- 
ments are being made to permit them to visit any of the local 
mills. It is also planned that one afternoon shall be given w 
so all attending should bring their golf clubs along. 


It is some years since the Cost Association held its last con- 


to golf, 


vention in Wisconsin, and the local mills and committee are 
doing everything possible to welcome everybody to Wausau 
and to give them and their wives a‘really enjoyable time whilc 
there. Those who expect to attend the convention should send 
in their reservations at once to the Hotel Wausau, Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 


CANADIAN PAPER INDUSTRY IMPROVES 


Newsprint interests in Canada are taking much comfort it 
is said from the fact that the export of their product continues 
to show a healthy increase. Official figures indicate that for 
the first seven months of the current year the volume of news- 
print exported has increased by 177,157 tons to a total of 1,- 
409,993, and the value by $4,944,812 to a total of $84,414,737. 
The usual summer decline in exports has been less pronounced 
than in previous years, the drop having been only about 2 per 
cent in the ratio between production and capacity. This decline 
is now about over, and it is expected that the course will now 
be steadily upward. At the present time the difference between 
production and capacity is less than 15 per cent, a state of 
affairs which many other industries would like to equal. Of 
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course, there is still the problem to be met of the new machines 
coming into operation. Six new machines are now practically 
ready to operate—two at the Riverbend mill of Price Bros., 
two at the St. Lawrence mill; and two at the new mill of the 
Mersey Paper Company. It is believed, however, that the in- 
crease in consumption will take care of them, and that therefore 
the ratio of production to capacity will not be materially 
affected. 

That the expansion period in the pulp and paper industry of 
Canada is by no means over is indicated by dispatches from 
various parts of the Dominion where the conjunction of forest 


resources with water power exists. 


Thus the International Paper Company is about to start 


construction on a second plant in New Brunswick. This is to 
be a pulp mill at Chatham, to exploit the timber holdings re- 
cently acquired by the company on the Miramachi river. It 
is said that this plant will probably be followed by another 
pulp mill on the New Brunswick side of the upper St. John 
river near St. Leonard. Meanwhile construction on the same 
company’s plant at Dalhousie, N. B., is well advanced, and it is ex- 
pected that all the buildings will be roofed within the next 
few wecks. 

Further particulars are now available of the extensions 
planned by the Canada Paper Company at Windsor Mills. It 
is said that the large market developed recently for paper con- 
tainers for heavy materials like cement has induced the man- 
agement to go into the manufacture of Kraft paper bags on 
a large scale, and machinery is to be installed to turn out this 
class of product. The company’s plants have operated at ca- 
pacity for practically the whole of the current year. This in- 
dicates that total production will run somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 38,000 tons of fine paper, as against 30,000 tons in 
the previous year. The company’s subsidiary, Canadian Cel- 
lulose Company, which makes bleached soda pulp, has main- 
tained an output of around 50 tons daily during most of the 
present year. 

From Westminister, B. C., comes the news that the West- 
minister Paper Mills, Limited, will build a larger and more mod- 
ern plant upon the site of its old building, which was destroyed 
by fire last July with a loss approximating $1,000,000. This 
is announced by company officials, who state that plans for 
the new plant are under consideration pending settlement of fire 
insurance adjustment connected with the old plant. The firm 
has orders on hand to keep the new plant operating at capacity 


for six months. 


Gould Paper Co. Damaged by Fire 

Lyons Faris, N. Y., August 26, 1929.—A number of paper ma- 
chines in the plant of the Gould Paper Company were damaged 
by fire which broke out during the past week. The fire was 
started by the friction from a rope drive on one of the machines 
and although the blaze spread rapidly it was confined to the second 
floor where it originated. The company’s fire apparatus was 
brought into play by the employees and after a hard fight the 
flames were completely extinguished. A number of machines 
were placed temporarily out of order as the rope drives were 
burned and they were otherwise damaged. Repairs are now in 
progress which will not interfere with operation of the plant. The 
loss is covered by insurance. 
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International Increases Power Output 

The International Hydro-Electric System, a division of the 
International Paper and Power Company, produced 297;459,000 
kilowatt hours of electric energy in July, 51 per cent greater than 
the output of the System in July, 1928. In the first seven months 
of this year the output of the International Hydro-Electric Sys- 
tem was 2,140,974,000 kilowatt hours, an increase of 54 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1928. The. production of the 
System in the twelve months ended July 31 was 3,423,581,000 
kilowatt hours, an increase of 52 per cent over that of the twelve 
months ended July 31, 1928. 

Supplying this energy the System has 812,100 horsepower ir 
hydro-electric plants of its New England Power Association and 
Canadian Hydro-Electric Corporation, Limited, in the United 
States and Canada. Hydro-electric plants now under construc- 
tion will raise this total to over 1,037,000 horsepower. 185,000 
horsepower of this is in New England Power Association’s hydro- 
electric development at Fifteen Mile Falls on the. upper Con- 
necticut River and 40,000 horsepower at the Grand Falls plant of 
the Saint John River Power Company at Grand Falls, New 
Brunswick. 

In addition, New England Power Association has an installed 
capacity of 477,500 horsepower in its steam-electric plants. More 
than 800,000 additional hydro-electric horsepower, as yet unde- 
veloped, is available to meet the continually increasing power re- 
quirements of the areas served by the System, 

On the upper Gatineau River the System is completing a storage 
reservoir which will materially assist. the Mercier .reservoir in 
regulating the flow of the Gatineau River on which the System 
has three hydro-electric plants of an aggregate capacity of 436,000 
horsepower installed and in operation. The combined capacity of 
the two reservoirs will be 145 billion cubic feet, or one and two- 
thirds times that of the reservoir created by the Assouan dam on 
the Nile River in Egypt. 


Change Control of Manitoba Forests 

MonTreEAL, Que., September 2, 1929.—Owing to the fact that the 
natural resources of Manitoba are about to be transferred from 
Federal to Provincial jurisdiction, the forests of that Province will 
soon come under the control of the Provincial Government. An 
award in the matter has been accepted by both Federal and Prov- 
incial Governments, and the implementing legislation is expected 
to be passed early in 1930. 

The conservation of the forests is one of the most pressing 
problems awaiting the new department to be set up by the Mani- 
toba Government. These forests have been sadly depleted by fire, 
and to some extent by disease. Strong and immediate steps are 
required to guard against future fires, by the organization of ade- 
quate protective service. Because in the past Manitoba’s forests 
were regarded as of small importance they have to a large extent 
been neglected. It was almost a surprise to the province to dis- 
cover a number of years ago that a paper company could be 
established in Eastern Manitoba, and that surprise in turn, has 
been succeeded by disappointment in discovering that a much 
larger area of wood land than at first supposed has to be set aside 
to assure it of an adequate continuance of supplies. Guarding 
what is left comes first, to be followed by investigation into the 
possibilities of reforestation. 


Exploring Newfoundland’s Timber 
MontreAL, Que., September 2, 1929.—Montreal flying men have 
just returned to this city after having carried out an extensive 
timberlands investigation in Newfoundland for an English syndi- 
cate. The pilot was Squadron Leader R. S. Grandy, of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. Leaving Montreal on July 16, he reached 
Howley, the base chosen in Newfoundland, in 13 hours’ flying. 
The aerial survey was Started the next day and completed on the 

24th, about 900 square miles having been surveyed. 
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HEN Hendrik Hudson steered the “Half 
Moon” into the great river which now 
. bears his name he was living up to the tra- 
ditions of the pioneer. 


When EBG produced the first Liquid Chlorine 
on a practical scale, it was pioneering in a 
field which has greatly benefited many im- 


portant industries. 


(ver nty 
1909 


Over 20 years ago 
EBG pioneered in 
the manufacture 


of Liquid Chlorine 


That day in 1909 was eventful. It directed 
the important process of bleaching into new 
and more efficient channels. E B G takes par- 
donable pride in this achievement which 
industry has utilized to such great profit. 


Today, E B G is equipped, in plant, technical 
and organization facilities, to properly serve 
the complex demands of modern industry. 


iquu Main Office: 
9 East 41st Street 
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Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration, New 
York, 1909, with 
replica of the 
‘Half Moon,”’ 
commanded by 
Hendrik Hudson 
(above) and the 
“Clermont,” de- 
signed by Robert 
Fulton (left). 
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Determining the Translucence of Paper’ 


By W. Holwech 


If one allows a beam of light of average intensity (J) to fall 
directly upon a sheet of paper, a certain part of the light (R) 
will be reflected, a part (A) will be absorbed and a part (G) 
will pass through. 

There are the general factors which determine the division of 
the light when one considers a sheet of paper held up against a 
source of light. 

Proceeding from the fact that J is known, and since A cannot 
be measured directly, by measuring R and G it is possible to 
determine the division of the light through the sheet of paper. 

Ordinarily the reflected light with papers of common quality 


mV 


+ 
G 


Ne! 


amounts to some 70-90 per cent of the incident light. Reflection 
is dependent upon other factors than those which determine the 
absorption. It is, therefore, more convenient to consider reflec- 
tion and absorption as two separate problems. In the measur- 
ment of absorption it then becomes necessary to measure that part 
oi the light going into the paper relative to that which actually 
passes through it. 

As a basis for the division of the light in its simplest case we 
have the following relations: 


—— 
* Translated by C. E. Peterson from Papir-Jour., Nos. 2, 3 (1928). 


1) =R+A+G 


2) j = J—R or, jo > A+G ’ 
We can measure photometrically the relation A/G, and if we 
call this ao, then 
3) G 


The variants in the transparency factors when the paper lies on 


G 


Fic. 2 


an 


a wholly white body is of a slightly more complex nature. In the 
same way as indicated above, a part of the incident light will be 
reflected (R) and a part absorbed (a). The transmitted part (g) 
will be absorbed by a black body, while a white surface will reflect 
it back through the paper. In its passage through the paper again 
a part of the light will be absorbed (A:) but the remainder (G;) 
will appear to the eye as an augmentation of the originally re- 
flected light (R). The contrast between the section lying on a 
black body and that on a white, reflecting body then becomes an 
expression of the relation: 

R 
R + G2 

The contrast ratio can be measured directly or can be arrived 
at by individual measurements of reflection and absorption. Which 


method is to be used will depend upon the magnitude of G, in re- 
lation to R. 


4) Contrast ratio b = 
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In determining this ratio by the direct method it becomes de- 
sirable to avaluate the readings very closely as regards the magni- 
tude of the absorption. When R, for example, consists of 80 per 
cent of the total incident light and G amounts to say 5 per cent, 

80 
then the contrast ratio b = 
85 

Values of this magnitude are often encountered in investiga- 
tions on papers of ordinary commercial grade. 

After the contrast ratio has been determined, G, may be found 
by means of the formula. 


2 3). G = V(R/— db) GA —R)_ 
This quadratic which may be derived directly from the funda- 


mental consideration, may be solved by the values already ob- 
tained in the determination of the contrast ratio. It is especially 
applicable when it is desirable to obtain a conveniently usable ex- 
pression for the transparency of ordinary classes of paper. For 
the more transparent classes of paper the method is very suitable. 
In order to visualize the fundamental factors underlying the 
question of transparency it is necessary to take other factors into 
account. 

If we consider a beam of monochromatic light which passes 
through several layers of paper sheets, it is found that the light 
diminishes by a definite percentage of its value (jo) before strik- 
ing any one sheet. Thus, after the beam of light has passed one 
layer, j:1 = jo; after two layers, j. = @j1; after three layers, js 
= aj.; etc., etc., (jn = a@ja-,). Alpha is then a factor indicating 
the percentage decrease in the light passing through a sheet of def- 
inite thickness. 

Fig. 3 shows the results of absorption measurements made in 
this manner on 1 to 6 layers of 100 g. rag paper, Alvens Normal 
2, of 0.12 mm thickness, The factor, alpha is necessarily depend- 
ent upon the thickness of the sheet. We can eliminate it from 
our considerations by proceeding as follows: 

Consider the thickness of the paper layer reduced to an infinite- 
ly small distance, dx. The strength of the beam of light when it 
has passed through the paper thickness, dx, has decreased : 

6) — dj = j.k. dx. 


Fic. 3 


Here k is a constant which is dependent only upon the proper- 
ties of the material and upon the wave length of the light em- 
ployed. 

When the light has changed in strength from jp to j;: after hav- 
ing passed through a finite distance S, 

f is ls 
i dj 
L jo j 
8) loge jo — loge jx = kS 
—ks 


) n= ine 
An exponential function of this form is used in theoretical op- 
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(Continued) 


tics in describing the passage of light through layers of air, ab- 
sorbing liquids, and similar substances. The constant k is vari 
ously designated as the absorption constant, absorption index, ab- 
sorption coefficient, or extinction index. The value for k may be 
jo 
determined by measuring the ratio , Since 
ja 
1 jo 2.30 jy 
10) K = — loge — or, k = log 
” Be Sk 
An even more concise definition of the absorption constant may 
be obtained by embracing the electro-magnetic light theory. Ac 


“9% 
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16 
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cording to this theory, the light in passing through an absorbing 
medium diminishes according to the function; 
Ss 
— 407X 


11) ji = joe 

This function is derived from the assumption that the ampli- 
tude of the wave length decreases in proportion to e--27*x for each 
completé wave length which the light passes through the absorb- 
ing medium. This form of definition of the extinction co-efh- 
cient is of advantage in that it clearly points out the influence of 
the wave length. Moreover, it has the advantage that the techni- 
cal measurments and the theoretical considerations of absorption 
phenonomena proceed from the same point of origin. 
for the calculation of our results we now have 


As a basis 


0.18324 Iog - 

S ji 
In this equation if jo is made equal to jx, i. ¢. the paper is en- 
tirely transparent, then X = 0. Also, the higher the extinction 
index, the greater the absorption. 

Exponential functions of the forms encountered in equations 
(11) or (13) lend themselves readily to graphical treatment. 

For example, if it has been found by experiment that the in- 
tensity of the light after having passed 1-2-3-4 and 5 layers of 
paper of 0.1 mm thickness respectively, decreases according to 
the relations 

jo jo 


— = 2.0; 


=: 68s 


jn jz 
then the corresponding log 


jo 
— = 0.30103, 0.60206, 0.90309, 1.20412, 1.50515, respectively. 


jn . 
Assuming that the wave length of the light employed was 546 
mm, then, since S = 0.1 mm 


en- 
tion 


ions 
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d 
X = — 0.18324 = 0.001 
Ss 


Plotting the logarithms of the experimentally obtained values 
on ordinary cross section paper against the thickness of the paper 
on the X axes we obtain a straight line, which passes through the 
origin and make the angle B with the X axis (Fig. 4). The ex- 
tinction index is then represented by the tangent to this angle. 

4) A= Ls = tan Bp 
x 
The numerical values for X can be determined directly by meas- 
uring Y at X 0.1, 1.0 10.0, ete. 
Semi-log paper can be used for plotting the values, but there 
is no appreciable advantage in so doing, because with most types 
je 

of photometric apparatus the ratio ————— must be looked up 
jn 

in trigonometric tables from the readings, so that the log 


is readily at hand. 
Konig-Martens Photometer Used 

In my investigations I have used a Konig-Martens Polarization 
photometer obtained from Schmidt and Haensch of Berlin. 

The photometer was mounted under a hollow shield which was 
divided into two compartments by a partition so that no sidewise 
reflections could affect the readings. The shield and the partition 
were of black material. 

The Konig-Marten photometer is so constructed that the light, 
from the two fields which are to be compared, first passes through 
a collimator, then through a Wallaston prism, which polarises 
the light in a definite direction, then through twin prisms which 
brings the compared fields in the field of vision, and then through 
a Nicols prism by which the light can be diminished from one 
field. 

The sample of paper to be investigated is placed flat upon a plate 
of milk glass which is uniformly lighted from beneath and the 
photometer is so focused that one half of the hood opening is 
covered by one sample and the other half covered by the other 
sample. The analyser is then so adjusted that both fields appear 
alike. The relation between the light intensity of the two fields 
is then 


jo 
15) — = tan? 6 


Ja 
Where @ represents the angle read on the analyser. 
A self evident requirement for accurate work is that the milk 


Fig 5. 


tt. e a. . 2 
Thickness of Milhglase in mm 
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glass which is used to support the paper shall be illuminated ab- 
solutely uniformly. As a source of light I have used a white re- 
flector, about 30 cm. in diameter, with two 100 watt daylight lamps 
So arranged that only reflected light strikes the opening. 

| should possibly mention that the thickness of the milk glass is 
not without influence. Through experiment I have found that a 
thickness of 2.5 to 3.0 mm is required for satisfactory and con- 
Stant results. Ground glass has proved itself entirely unsuitable. 
In Fig. 5 is shown the results of a series of measurements 
indicating the effect of increasing thicknesses of the milk glass. 
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As shown by the function 


—4r x — 
° . A 
jy = joe 
the extinction in all transparent media is dependent upon the 
wave length of the light. As long as one works with wave 
lengths within the visible spectrum, one should find for entirely 
color-free paper that light of long wave length is more penetrat- 
ing than that of short wave length, and that the absorption index 
becomes constant only when one takes the wave length into con- 
sideration. 
These considerations, however, no longer hold when the absorb- 
ing medium itself shows an absorption spectrum in transmitted 
light. The absorption spectrum arises from the fact that light of 


4 


Fic. 6 
certain wave lengths is absorbed more strongly than others. Now 
the conditions are such that practically all types of paper show 
one color or another by transmitted light, i. e. they possess the 
property of selective absorption. 
Absorption Characteristics of Paper 

In order to strictly define the absorption characteristics of a 
paper an investigation would have to be conducted, using mono- 
chromatic light of all the various wave lengths. Such an investi- 
gation would necessarily be very lengthy and time consuming. 


7 il 


ia 
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However, in order to encompass the problem to some degree it is 
possible to use monochromatic lights of definite wave lengths, 
chosen at intervals throughout the entire range of the spec- 
trum. In this way it is very likely that some of the wave lengths 
chosen will fall within the absorption limits of the paper. 

In investigating this point I have used paper of various qualities 
in a series of determinations, using as a source of monochromatic 
light a mercury vapor lamp in combination with colored light filt- 
ers. With such a lamp it is possible to obtair light of the follow- 
ing wave lengths; 
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615.2 mu 
576/579 mu 


14 

In addition I have used a ruby glass filter and an ordinary 
electric lamp which gives a monochromatic light closely approxi- 
mating A = 633 mu. 

In comparing the values obtained with monochromatic light of 
the mentioned wave lengths with those obtained by the use of a 
daylight lamp, one finds considerable variations. 

As an example Fig. 6, is presented which shows the results for 
a 60 gram, groundwood-free, writing paper from Jarlsberg Paper 
Mills. On the X axis is plotted the thickness of the paper in 

Jo 
millimeters and on the y axis the logarithms of , which 
ja 
are derived from the photometer readings. It is seen that straight 
lines are obtained forming various angles to the X axis. As 
previously mentioned, it is this angle which expresses the magni- 
tude of the absorption. It is seen also that the short wave lengths 
(blue light) are more strongly absorbed than the long wave 
lengths (red light). The green and the yellow light and also the 
light of the daylight lamp show medium absorptions. The ab- 
sorption curve of the daylight lamp lies a little toward the .red 
in all the cases which I have investigated. 

It has been found, also, in all the measurements made that the 
absorption index is dependent upon the wave length to a greater 
extent than accounted for by the absorption formula of the elec- 
tromagnetic light theory. That is to say, the paper actually ab- 
sorbs selectively, as might be expected. 

In examining any sample of uncolored paper by transmitted 
light it is found that it has a yellow or brownish tone. A spec- 


16 — 
s =s 


* 
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troscopic examination of the transmitted light will show a strong 
absorption in the red to about 4 = 650 mu, a distinct absorption 
band in the yellow between 600 and 575 mu, and a slowly increas- 
ing absorption from 500 to 430 mu (Fig. 7). 

From the foregoing it may be concluded that the determination 
of the absorption index with monochromatic light is quite a 
simple affair. However, one can never be sure that large errors 
will not be found in the results through the presence of small 
amounts of dye in the paper. A monochromatic light should be 
chosen according to the absorption band of paper; it is readily 
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seen that erroneous values of the absorption index and anomalies 
may appear due to the fact that it is not easy to obtain monochro- 
matic light of all wave lengths. 

There is a simple method of overcoming this difficulty. This 
consists of measuring the absorption coefficient in light of the 
same division as found in absorption spectrum of the paper. In 
other words, by passing light through a sufficient number of 
sheets of the same paper under investigation, the transmitted 
light may be used for the absorption determination. Assuming 
that the filtering of the light through the paper layers is accom- 
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plished satisfactorily, one should be able to automatically obtain 
the average absorption index for light of all the wave lengths 
transmitted by the paper. 

First of all, it is necessary to determine how thick the paper 
filter shall be in order to obtain uniform and reproducable results. 
To answer this question I have measured the absorption of vari- 
ous papers using 0-1-2-3-4 and 5 thickness of the same kind of 
paper as a light filter. Fig. 8 shows the results of such an in- 
vestigation carried out on Borregards Gl. Parchment Bond, thick- 
ness 0.07 to 0.071 mm. The influence of fiitering the light has its 
greatest effect in going from ground glass to one sheet of paper, 
with a diminishing effect thereafter. For all practical purposes 
3-4 and 5 sheets as a filter give the same results. This means that 
a thickness of from 0.21 to 0.35 mm. is sufficient. Series of de- 
terminations with other types and kinds of paper have shown that 
this is a satisfactory working range. 

The values for the absorption coefficient found by light which 
has passed a paper filter lie, as previously mentioned, about where 
one would expect them for light of average wave length. The 
absorption spectrum of this particular paper can be said to have 
an average wave length of 580 mu. 

In the formula X = 0.18324 ~ log A 


jn 
when A = 0.00058 mm. and S = 0.1 mm, 


then x 


Jo 
= 0.0001062 log — 
jn 


Jo 
Deriving the value of log from Fig. 6 for the thick- 
jn 
ness 0. 1 mm., the absorptions index of the paper investigated then 
becomes ; 


r 
ny 
r 


In this case the daylight lamp gives the same values for A as 
monochromatic light of wave length 546 mu. With small devia- 
tions I have obtained similar results for other kinds of paper. 
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Sulphur Reaction in Sulphate Recovery 
System 


By Margot Dorenfeldt Holtan and E. Holtan 


As yet there may be found in the literature no accounts of 
a thoroughgoing study of the chemical processes in the sulphate 
recovery units. This is not surprising. The complicated process 
does not readily lend itself to laboratory investigation, it is very 
dificult to obtain representative samples in the mill, and last but 
not least, the black liquor is an exceedingly difficult material to 
work with. 

Klason’ and Segerfeldt have studied the reactions of the sulphur 
in the cooking process. They found that 15 percent of the 
sulphur escaped as methylsulphide and methynercaptan. We be- 
lieve we are justified in assuming that the loss of sulphur com- 
pounds in the washing of the pulp is no greater than that of 
other salts. In the recovery process is added sodium sulphate 
with a ratio of sulphur to sodium of 0.695 :1, while analyses of 
the smelt have shown as follows: 

Schacht Klason Miller Holtran 
0.143 1.234 0.281 0.164 

There may be a greater loss of sulphur than of alkali in the 
The first thought is to look for the losses in 
the waste gases. We know of no analysis of these gases reported 
in the literature. The only reference bearing on this subject was 
an article by Klason* who reports 13 mg. methylmercaptan and 
4 mg. hydrogen sulphide per cubic meter. At one mill we have 
sampled the gases directly after the rotary and before the discs 
and found 6 percent CO; and 3 percent SO:, SO; and other 
S compounds, but since there is undoubtedly some volatile soda 
carried along in the gases these figures may give an entirely wrong 
picture, 

It is known that the volatile soda consists to a large extent 
cf sulphate. According to an analysis by Schacht* the volatile 
material consisted of 85.59 percent Na:SO,. 


Volatile Soda 

How does it happen that the volatile soda almost entirely con- 
sists of sulphate, when the sulphate accounts for only a small 
percent of the composition of the smelt? We can not explain 
this phenomenon by saying that the su!phate is more volatile than 
the other salts in the smelt. We may consider that the volatile 
soda arises through a purely mechanical action of the gases, but if 
specific gravities, melting points, and absorption tendencies, etc., 
of the salts play any part in this process, it 1s certain that this 
is not a completely satisfactory explanation. We may assume that 
the volatilized portion of the smelt is similar in compusition to 
the smelt. It is easily understood that the sulphide, sulphites, 
thiosulphates, etc., will oxidize to sluphates, but this does not 
explain how the volatile matter on its way from the smelter can 
lose its high soda content. We may, therefore, assume that a 
part of the sulphur is lost in a gas, of which a part again reacts 


with the volatile soda according to the following reactions: 
2 HeS + 3 O: 2 H:0 + 2 SOs 
SO: + NasCOs Na2SOs + COs 
2 NasSOs + Or: 2 Na2:SO. 
2 SOs + Os 2 SOs 
NazCOs + SOs NasSO« + COs 
According to calculations made from data by Klason’, and 
Segerfeldt 61 percent of the sulphur present in black liquor is 
combined with organic material. This sulphur probably distills 
off and is at least partly burned to SO; But even without the 
distillation of sulphur organically combined, it is possible for 


* Papir-Journalin 17, 70-73 (1929). 
pion Fiber Co., Canton, N. C. 
' Arkiv fér kemi 4 nr 6 (1910). 
* Papier Ztg. 1908, 33, 36, 19. 
* Erik Hagglund: Natronzelistoff, 1926, S. 171. 


recovery units. 


Translated by C. E. Peterson, Cham- 


gaseous sulphur compounds to be given off by purely inorganic 
chemical reactions. 

For example, with high, local CO, production in the rotary 
a carbonizing action may take place in the subsequent washing, 
according to the following equation: 


2Na + S + H:20 + CO2(gas) — 2Na + COs + H2S(gas). 
In the smelter as well as the rotary burner it is conceivable 


that reactions take place between solid sulphides and CO, with 
the elimination of H.S. 


: NaS + CO: + H:20 -> Na:COs + HS. 
At higher temperatures the reaction is reversible so that the 


H:S is combined. 


_  HaS + Na:COs —> NaS + H:O + COr. | 
In the discs SO: and SO; are absorbed in the alkaline solution. 


The reactions given here between the solids and gas are found 
in agreement with conditions existing in the recovery system 
according to thermodynamic consideration. (Nernst’s Heat 
Theorem. ) 

In the calculated analysis following, we have made use of 
an investigation by Sieber and reported in “Der Papierfabrikant” 
1926 at a mill at which the chemical consumpton amounted to 
150 kg. per ten of kraft pulp, of which 83 percent was returned 
in the black liquor and 17 percent was supplied as salt cake. 
The loss of alkali in the form of volatile soda amounts to 25 
kg. per 115 kg. total loss, calculated as sulphate. The volatile 
matter is considered to contain &5.0 percent sulphate as found 
by Schacht. 

Sulphur Loss 

The values for sulphur loss found by our calculations can not 
be considered highly accurate but if they are combined with the 
alkali losses throughout the entire mill a value is obtained 
closely equivalent to 150 kg. sulphate. 

We have assumed that there is no loss of Na salts except as 
volatile salts in the recovery system and therefore we can deter- 
mine the sulphur loss by finding the ratio of Na to S. To the 
reduction found we have added the sulphur contact of the sublimed 
salts which is not entirely correct because here is found a part of 
the sulphur which is lost in gaseous form and which thus is 
calculated twice in the losses. We could have calculated the 
sulphur content of the sublimed salts a. we have the smel:, instead 
of using Schacht’s analysis and the loss of S would then be 
about 5 percent less, but we did not consider this necessary. It 
must also be remembered that both the rotary and the disc 
evaporators absorb volatile salts, both Na and S. The circulated 
amount of S is undoubtedly larger than our figures show. There- 
fore, our analysis hold only for the special conditions under which 
our samples were taken. 

With the consent of Engineer Linstrom we ewe taken samples 
at the foliowing places in the recovery system of the Husum 
mills: 

Before and after the disc evaporators. 

After the retary evaporator, 

The smelt and the dissolved smelt. 

We have only established the relation of S to Na. 


Per cent Na combined with S., 
Smelt 
Dissolved 


Black ash—b 

After discs—a 
After discs—b 
Before discs—a per cent 
Before discs—b per cent 


We have chosen to express the results as kg. S per 1 kg. Na, 
and find the averages: 


per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 


NNN tO 
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After discs 
Before discs 
Pure sulphate 


Added through black liquor, 0.139 & 0.83............000005 
Added as salt cake, 0.696 X .17 


Reduction 
S loss in sublimed salts, 0.696 X 0.856 X 0.17 


Total reduction 
Total S loss. (0.091)/0.2335 
S loss on basis of added sulvhate. (0.091) /0.1180 
S in vol. salts basis total S .022/.2335 


per cent 
per cent 
9.45 per cent 
per cent 


Rlack Iiquor t> discs 
Black liquor from discs 


Increase 
Absorption hasis total S (.0485 xX .83)/.2335 cent 
Absorption basis S in disc, .0485/.1390 cent 
Rotary and smelter loss, 39 per cent + 17.25 per cent........ : 5 cent 
Absorption on basis of rotary and smelter loss, 17.25/56.25.... 30.6 cent 
Balance for rotary oven 

Kg. S ner ke. Na 
To rotary oven as black liquor 0.1875 
From rotary cven as black ash 


Reduction 
Loss in rotary hasis total sulnhur, (0.0695 & .83)/.2335...... 
Loss in rotary basis S in rotary, .0695/.1875................ 37 
Loss in rotary basis total S loss. 24.75/56.25..............5- 44 
Balance in smelter 


5 per cent 
per cent 
per cent 


Kg. S ne- ke. Na 
Pe 20 Cee OO) BED Oe EBs ecedsccbecvsccccesesve 0.0980 
To smelter as sulphate, .6960 x 7 0.1180 


per cent 
per cent 
Loss of S in smelter. basis total S loss, 31.5/56.25 .......... 36 per cent 


Balance for cooking and causticizing 
Smelt contains 
Black liquor contains 0.1390 
there is a loss of sulphur from the rotary and the smelter, of 


Reduction 

Loss of S from smelt during cooking and causticizing proc- 

esses, .0255/.1645 ; : ; 5.5 per cent 

It is definitely shown that there is sulphur in circulation in that 
there is a loss of sulphur from the rotary and the smelter, of 
which about 3C per cent is absorbed in the discs, presumably a 
large amount as sublimed material, but also as SO: and SO; 

Resumé 


Total loss of S in recovery system........39 
the smelter the S loss is..............31.5 
the rotary the S loss is 


per cent of S going to recovery 
per cent of S going to recovery 
. .24.75 per cent of S going to recovery 
the discs the S absorbed is .-17.25 per cent of S going to recovery 
the vol. salts the S amounts to 9.45 per cent of S going to recovery 
the smelter and rotary the S loss is..56.25 per cent of S going to recovery 
smelter losses 34 per cent of S added to it 
ENT GINBES aac cok svn veccewisvd ssc cccsccccde PO CO Or Danese tOR 
discs absorb 35 per cent of S added to it 
smelt’ contains 15.5 per cent more S than the black liquor, 
S from selt cake amounts to 50 per cent of the S added to system, 
total S loss is 77 per cent of the S added by salt cake. 


Canadian International Paper Financing 
MonTREAL, Que., September 2, 1929.—An application has been 
made to the Quebec Government by Canadian International Paper 
Company for authorization to change its no par value common 
stock into shares of a value of $100 each. At the present time 
there is authorized and outstanding 6,000 shares of no par value, 
all owned by Canadian International Paper Ltd., except eleven 


director shares. 
Paper Company. 

It is also proposed to increase the share capital of this company 
to $10,000,000, divided into 100,000 shares of the par value of $100 
each, of which 6,000 shares will be outstanding. 


This company in turn is owned by International 


G. J. Armbruster Joins Restigouch Staff 
G. J. Armbruster, formerly sulphite superintendent of the Ed- 
munston, N. B., mill of the Fraser Companies, Ltd., is now super- 
intendent of the Restigouch Company, Ltd., of Campellton, N. B. 
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One Thousand TAPPI Members 


One of the goals of the Technical Association, that of growing 
to a membership of 1,000, has been accomplished already. }ol- 
lowing is a list of some of our most recent members: 

J. A. Barber, chemist, Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, 
Mass. 

W. R. Benson, chemist, National Paper Products Company, Tort 
Townsend, Wash. 

F. A. Blakelin, manager, Emerson Manufacturing Company, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

H. de Verdier, technical 
Fredricksberg, Sweden. 

F. R. Filz, assistant chemist, Geo. W. Wheelwright Co., 
minster, Mass. 

C. Fuhrmeister, Jr., sales manager, Oliver United Filters, Inc., 33 
W. 42nd street, New York, N. Y. 

O. F. Kreissler, consulting engineer, American Lurgi Corpora- 
tion, 40 Rector street, New York, N. Y. 

H. B. McAdam, technical 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, Kapuskasing, Ont. 

T. F. McHenry, general superintendent of St. Anne Paper Com- 
pany, Beaupre, P. Q. 

C. F. Palm, mill manager, Kopparbergs & Hofors Sagverks A/\}, 
Ockelbo, Sweden. 

G. A. Ritter, chemist, Parker-Young Company, Lincoln, N. H 

M. M. Rubin, chemist, Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

S. Sandberg, chief engineer, Stora Kopparbergs Bergslags A/D, 
Falun, Sweden. 

S. J. Schiear, paper tester, United States Playing Card Company, 
Norwood, Ohio. 

H. P. Stockwell, Jr., 
Kenogami, P. Q. 

E. A. Wagonseller, patent attorney, Container Corporation of 
America, Chicago, III. 

Clifford Wells, manager, Bennett Ltd., Chambly Canton, P. Q 

F. Wierk, consulting engineer, Johnson & Wierk, Inc., Grand 
Central Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of the increased size of 
the association that this year’s record of members dropped is one 
of the smallest in the history of TAPPI. 


manager, Hellefors Bruks, 


superintendent of ground wood, 


assistant chemist, Price Bros. & Co., 


Preservation of Publications 


The National Research Council has received a fund of $10,000 
for a cooperative investigation with the Bureau of 
at Washington, D. C., on the preservation of publications. The 
investigation planned consists of surveys in public libraries to 
find the existing conditions as to the deterioration of publications 
and to find means of remedying conditions found to be harmful. 
Consideration will be given to all materials used in books and to 
the influence of the atmospheric conditions in libraries. Librar- 
ians and others concerned with the preservation of valuable rec- 
ords published in book form have noted with considerable alarm 
the rapid deterioration of many such publications, and there has 
sprung up a general demand for accurate information that wil! 
assist in developing measures to prevent deterioration. 


Standards 


May Acquire Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. 


PortLanp, Ore., September 30, 1929.—Rumors originating in 
Seattle indicate a possible merger of the Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Company, Oregon City, Ore., which recently passed into the con 
trol of Blythe & Co., with the International Paper Company, hav. 
been current in the northwest for several days. Blythe & Co.. 
of Portland say they have no further information other than thi! 
coming in over the Dow Jones news ticker. It is known, however. 
that a representative of the International made a study of th 
Hawley plant on a recent visit to Oregon. 
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British Initial Pulp Strength Testing Method 


By Ainsworth Harrison 


In anticipation of the pulp testing symposium to be held at the 
fall meeting of the Technical Association in Richmond, Va., on 
Sept. 25, 1929 the following resumé of the method for evaluating 
pulp is printed. This method has been recently adopted by the 
Papermakers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland. Ainsworth 
Harrison the author made as many as 500 experiments, involving 
the making of over 3000 test sheets and over 30,000 tests of one 
kind or another in preparation for the final report. It must be 
noted that this method relates to the unbeated or initial strength 
of pulp. Work on the beaten strength method is now in progress. 
|Editor’s Note.] 

The necessity for a standard method of pulp evaluation has 
been recognised for some time, and the position was emphatically 
stated by Macdonald and Cramond in the latest contribution to 
the subject (Proc. Tech. Sect., 1928 Vol. 9, p. 130). To quote 
these authors: “It should be needless to-day to propound an 
argument favourable to the desirability of testing chemical wood 
pulps for strength, but however that may be, there does seem 
some necessity for urging the trade to a more active interest in 
the development of methods for the accurate evaluation of this 
property; or, more briefly, there exists a crying need for the 
issue by the 
strength,” 


trade of a standard method of testing pulps for 


Sampling 
(a) of shipments. When dealing with mill consignments, a 
sample of pulp about 2 ins. square is drawn from the interior 
of every bale included in the test for moisture, or, in the case 
of a shipment of chemical pulp where the boiling numbers are 
known, the number of samples should be proportional to the 
number of bales representing each boil, provided no fewer than 
When neither of these 
methods is possible a sufficient number of samples should be 
selected in such a way as to be representative of the whole con- 
The weight of the sample should be equivalent to at 
least 100 grams of dry fibre. 

(b) of speciment laps. Samples submitted by the supplier must 
be representative of the pulp and delivered to the user in the 
condition in which the main bulk is to arrive. When contracts 
are made buyer and seller should retain sufficient quantities of 


three samples from each boil are obtained. 


signment. 


the sample to serve as a standard for reference. 
Preparation 

A representative sample of the pulp as near as possible equiva- 
lent to 24 grams of bone dry fibre, is weighed out, thoroughly 
wetted with cold water if not already moist, torn into pieces 
about 1 in. square and allowed to soak for 4 hours if a dry 
chemical pulp, or for 24 hours if a dry mechanical pulp. Moist 
pulps may be disintegrated immediately. 

Disintegration 

The mixture is made up to 2,000 c.cs. with cold water (1.2 per 
cent. consistency) and disintegrated for 75,000 revolutions in the 
standard disintegrator with the propeller running at 3,000 r. p. m. 
in the stock. 

Dilution 

After disintegration the stock is diluted to 8 litres with cold 
water (0.3 per cent. consistency) if a mechanical pulp, and to 16 
litres (0.15 per cent. consistency) if a chemical pulp, the freeness 
of which in the unbeaten state is not required. 

A dilution of 0.3 per cent. has been selected for mechanical 
pulp as being suitable for freeness determinations with the Cana- 
dian Standard Instrument. A lower consistency is advocated for 
sulphite. 

Sheet Making 
The sheet machine container is partially filled through the wire 


with water to ensure driving out all the air (care being taken 
that the pet-cock is closed) and the water then let out until the 
container is only about one-third full. For chemical pulps 800 
c.cs. of. the well mixed dilute stock at 0.15 per cent. consistency 
(equal to 1.2 grams of bone-dry pulp), or for mechanical pulps 
440 c.cs. at 0.3 per cent. consistency (equal to 1.32 grams to allow 
for a 10 per cent. fibre loss through the wire) is accurately meas- 
ured out and poured into the container, the water supply being 
simultaneously turned on until the depth of the dilute suspension 
is 35 cms. above the wire surface. The perforated stirrer is then 
inserted and moved steadily down and up six times keeping the 
disc beneath the level of the liquid, and this movement very 
slowly repeated once, followed by gentle withdrawal of the stirrer. 
After a pause of 10 seconds, during which time the surface of 
the liquid should have become almost motionless, the drain cock 
of the machine is fully opened with a rapid movement and the 
sheet allowed to drain under suction for one half minute after the 
water has disappeared, this period being utilised in measuring out 
the stock for the next sheet. The container is then tilted slightly 
to avoid wetting the sheet and removed. The pet-cock is at once 
opened and after 10 seconds the sheet is couched off the wire and 
the wire washed in position in readiness for the next sheet. 
Couching 

Two pieces of 8 ins. x 8 ins. blotting paper 0.0195 ins. to 0.0200 
ins. thick, weighing 35/36 lbs. Demy 500 (125 g./M’), are laid 
centrally on the pulp sheet in the sheet machine. The flat brass 
couch plate is at once laid centrally on the blotters and the brass 
couch roll placed gently in the middle of the plate. The roll is 
moved backwards (no other pressure being applied) to withir 
1% in. of the edge of the plate (which is maintained horizontal 
by placing the fingers on the opposite edge), then forward to 
within % in. of the front edge, then back and forth four times and 
finally to the middle, when it is lifted off. The time taken to per- 
form the five complete rolls should be about twenty seconds. 

The pulp sheet and blotters and covering brass plate are then 
removed from the wire in a manner similar to that of opening 
the cover of a book, when the sheet will be found adhering to the 
blotter next to it (the “couch blotter”). The couch blotter and 
sheet are detached from the other blotter (the “couch filler”) and 
plate, and by means of the press template laid centrally, test sheet 
uppermost, on one dry blotter (the “press filler”) which has been 
previously placed in the press. A mirror-polished stainless steel 
plate is then placed on the test sheet, followed by another press 
filler ready to receive the next couch viotter and sheet. The wire 
in the sheet machine is washed in position by turning on the 
water, and the next test sheet made in precisely the same way. 
Seven sheets are required in all, and the stack in the press will 
when complete consist of press filler, couch blotter, sheet and plate, 
repeated seven times. Finally, a single blotter is laid on the upper- 
most plate to avoid possible damage to the press cover. 

First Pressing 

The cover of the press is put on evenly and each diagonal pair 
of wing nuts screwed down hand tight. The pressure as indicated 
by the gauge, is then raised to 50 lb. per square inch in about one 
half minute from the time the needle begins to move, and main- 
tained there for five minutes. At the expiration of that time the 
pressure is released and the press cover at once removed. 

Second Pressing 

After the first pressing, the steel plates with test sheets attached 
are removed from the pile of moist blotters. The plate that was 
on top of the stack during the first pressing is now laid centrally 
by means of the press template, on a dry blotter, test sheet upper- 
most, and the sheet covered with one new blotter, face side down- 
wards. This blotter also serves as base for the next plate and 
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test sheet. Thus the stack is now built up on a foundation blotter, 
and comprises ‘plate, sheet and press filler, repeated seven times. 
The order of the sheets is thus reversed in the second pressing. 
The cover is placed in position as before, and the pressure raised 
rapidly to 50 lb. per square inch, and maintained there for two 
minutes only. (There is no necessity to fix a time period for at- 
taining the stipulated pressure in the second pressing, as the ten- 
dency for the pressure to fall off is very much less than before.) 
Drying : 

The stack is removed from the press and the plates with test 
sheets attached are numbered in the order in which they were 
made, and fitted into a set of drying rings, a heavy weight of 
about 20 kilograms being placed on top of the pile. These rings 
are constructed so as to nest into each other and grip the edges 
of the sheets and plates. This causes the sheets to dry perfectly 
flat with an M. G. finish. 

Conditioning 

When dry the sheets are placed in an atmosphere of 65 per cent. 
relative humidity and 70 deg. F. for at least 12 hours, during which 
time the air is circulated for at least one hour. Sheets, especially 
mechanical sheets, must be tested the day after they have been 
made. Pulp samples should be stored in a cool place. 

Testing 

The sheets are tested, where possible, in an atmosphere of 65 per 

cent relative humidity and 70 deg. F. 


Sub-Division of Sheets 

One of the seven sheets is retained for inspection purposes, the 
colour, presence of shives and dirt (although care should be taken 
that the latter is not adventitious) the handle and such other char- 
acteristics of the sheet as porosity, opacity and finish being noted. 
The use of the polished steel plate throws all coarse fibres into re- 
lief on the non-glazed side and makes their presence very notice- 
able. 

The remaining sheets are accurately divided into semi-circles, 
numbered 1-1, 2-2, .. . 6-6. 

Thickness 

Semi-circles 1, 2, . . . 6 are placed with their diameters together, 
each glazed surface being uppermost, and the thickness determined 
by means of the large Schopper Automatic Desk Micrometer or its 
equivalent, the sheets being slowly drawn through the closed jaws 
and the average thickness of a single sheet in 1/100 mm. recorded. 

Tensile and Stretch 

The 12 semi-circles are placed with their diameters evenly to- 
gether, the edges trimmed and a set of twelve 15 mm. side strips 
cut with the guillotine. 

These are tested singly in the Schopper or similar tensile ma- 
chine with the jaws 9 cms. apart, the tensile strength and stretch 
noted, and the results of the twelve readings averaged. 

Tear 

The remains of semi-circles 1, 2, . . . 6 are placed with their 
edges evenly together, cut into quadrants, and then are slit or per- 
forated so as to leave tearing lengths of 4.4 cms. The superfluous 
round edges are trimmed off and the sheets cut into quadrants. 
The twelve quadrants are placed in the jaws of the Marx Elmen- 
dorf Tearing Tester, three at a time and torn. Since each tear is 
made through a total paper distance of 2 x 3 x 44 = 26.4 cms. the 
reading on the standard instrument must be doubled in order to 
give the grams force to tear. The four readings are averaged. 

Care must be taken to see that the instrument is properly levelled 
and adjusted before use and that the instructions are carefully fol- 
lowed (see Calibration .of the Elmendorf Tearing Tester, Marx 
the Mallett, Proc. Tech. Sect., 1924, Vol. IV-2). Should the zero 
reading be inconsistent or the needle liable to move as the segment 
swings to and fro, the pointer or the whole instrument should be 
returned to the makers for examination as the needle is most 
probably out of balance. 

Unfortunately, in the past, a few tearing testers have been dis- 
tributed with imperfectly balanced pointers, and while this has 
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not affected the accuracy of the readings it has caused consider- 
able annoyance by making frequent adjustments necessary. /n 
later instruments this fault has been corrected. A measure of the 
tear is a very important attribute of any pulp and is not expressed 
by any other test. 

Burst 

The remains of the semi-circles 1, 2 . . . 6 are each burst in 
three places with the glazed side down, using a Mullen or similar 
tester. The results from the 18 bursts are averaged and the type 
of instrument used recorded. 

Basis Weight 

The six portions of the semi-circles from the bursting test are 
placed with their edges together and a template 10 x 4.17 cms. 
used to cut six rectangles. These are dried in an oven at 105 deg. 
C. until no further loss of weight occurs, then placed in a tared 
weighing bottle which has been kept in a dessicator. The bottle 
is replaced in the dessicator and allowed to cool, the stopper 
opened to let in the air and closed immediately, and the bottle 
weighed. 

The area of the six rectangles is 41.7 x 6 = 250 sq. cms. Con- 
sequently, the bone dry weight in grams of the 6 rectangles is 
multiplied by 40 to give the average basis weight of the sheets in 
grams per square metre. 

REPORTING RESULTs. 
Bulk Factor— 


Average thickness of single sheet in 1/100 mm. xX 100 


. Basis Weight in g./M? 
Burst Factor— 


Average burst in g./cm.* Average burst in Ib./in.? xX 70 


Basis Weight in g./M? Basis Weight in g./M.? 
Tear Factor— 


Average grams force to tear X 100 


Breaking Length— 
Average tensile strength in kg. X 66670 
3asis Weight in g./M.* 


Basis Weight in g./M.? (for 15 mm. strip) ¥i 
Average: tensile strength in Ib. xX 30240 


. Basis Weight in g./M? 
Average Stretch— 


Reported as a percentage. 
Freeness and Temperature 

The interior of the freeness tester is thoroughly wetted and 
cleaned, and the container, after being immersed for one minute 
in water of approximately the same temperature as the stock in the 
bucket, is placed on the upper supporting bracket with its lower lid 
secured and the top lid and the air cock open. 1,000c.cs of the 
stock is accurately measured in a litre cylinder, care being taken 
to ensure that the stock in the bucket is well mixed during this 
operation. 

The contents of the cylinder are then poured into the container 
and immediately the top lid is secured, the air cock closed and the 
bottom lid swung clear. After an interval of 5 seconds, measured 
by a stop watch from the instant when the addition of the stock 
is complete, the air cock is fully opened to start drainage, the 
water from the side orifice being collected in a suitable measuring 
cylinder. After the flow has ceased, the volume in c.cs. is noted. 
When the side discharge begins to diminish the top lid of the con- 
tainer is opened and a sensitive thermometer is immersed and gent- 
ly moved about in the stock and water remaining. The tempera- 
ture is noted to the nearest 0.1 deg. C. 

Five determination of freeness and corresponding temperature 
are made, and the freeness readings, corrected for varying tem- 
peratures if necessary, should check to within 2 c.cs. of the aver- 
age figure; this is equivalent to allowing a margin of about 0.1 
deg. Schopper Riegler. 

_ Consistency 

The consistency is determined of duplicate samples of the stock 
and the results should agree to within £0.002 per cent total con- 
sistency. 

Before taking the sample, the stock must be very thoroughly 
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mixed, conveniently by stirring it with the vessel used for extract- 
ing portions of stock from the bucket, an ordinary 500 c.c. enam- 
elled mug being very suitable. The mug is withdrawn almost full 
of stock and the entire contents poured into an accurately cali- 
brated 500 c.c. cylinder and the volume of its contents noted. 
Alternatively, the sample may be poured into a tared beaker and 
weighed. Each sample is then passed through a filter paper, the 
dry weight of which is known. Filter papers and a Buchner fun- 
nel of 7 cms, diameter are recommended for the purpose. Any 
pulp adhering to the side of the funnel when the contents have 
been removed is collected and added to the remainder. 

The wads are folded in the centre so as to fit conveniently into 
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the weighing bottles, the filter paper being on the outside, and dried 
and weighed as described for the Basis Weight determination. 
Correction of Freeness to Standard Conditions 
The standard conditions for the test are: 
Temperature 20.0 deg. C. 
Consistency 0.300 per cent bone-dry. 

The freeness and temperature readings are both averaged and 
the temperature correction applied to the average figure for the 
freeness, which is in turn corrected for consistency by means of 
the correction tables or curves supplied with each instrument. It 
is immaterial whether the correction for temperature or con- 
sistency be first applied. 


Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Sulphite Process 


Treatment of Wood with Steam for the Manufacture of Paper. 
R. Blaschke. Fr. Pat. 624,224, July 11, 1927. Wood is heated 
from one to three hours in steam under pressure of 5 atmos- 
pheres, allowed to cool slowly for 5 to 10 hours, and then 
treated with the usual chemicals for 3 to 10 hours.—A.P.-C. 

Problems in Sulphite Pulp Manufacture. Wochbl. Papier- 
fabr. 59, 83-86 (1928). Needed research is indicated.—C.J.W. 

Sulphite Pulp Manufacture in Brazil. Johannes Teicher and 
Max Jerrold. Papierfabr. 26, Fest. u. Ausland Heft, 44-46 (1928). 
A mill with a 75 cubic meter digester has been making bleached 
pulp from cucaylyptus for over a year in Sao Paulo. Some dif- 
ficulties encountered are mentioned.—C.J.W. 

Pulping Eastern Hemlock by the Sulphite Process. 1. 
{The effect of varying the time and the Temperature of Im- 
pregnation.} W. H. Monsson and G. H. Chidester. Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison Wis. Paper Trade J. 87, No. 20, 
45-47 (Nov. 15, 1928). Pulp yield was found to decrease with an 
increase in temperature during the penetration period, the amount 
of screenings remaining practically constant. Increasing the time 
of the penetration period increased the yield for temperatures 
of 115° C. and 120° C., but failed to do so at 110° C. Increasing 
the time of penetration decreased the amount of screenings. In- 
crease in temperature of the penetration period reduced the bleach 
requirements of the pulp. With a penetration period of 1.5 
hours, the bursting strength factor decreased as the temperature 
was increased from 110° C. to 115° C. and 120° C. As the time 
of penetration was increased for 115° and for 120° C., respec- 
tively, the bursting strength factor was increased.—A.P.-C. 

Sulphite Pulp from Spruce. Ragnar Bergqvist. Papierfabr. 
26, 440-446 (1928). The chemical theories of sulphite pulping are 
discussed and correlated. The cooking process may be divided 
into three steps: (1) Penetration period, from start of cook up 
to 100° C., during which the liquor enters the chips and sulphite 
addition compounds with lignin are formed. Even penetration 
is imperative for uniform cooking. (2) Alkaline period, alkalin- 
ity being due to complete hydrolysis of sulphite to sulphur- 
dioxide and free base above 100° C. Carbohydrates and lignin- 
sulphonic acids are dissolved during this period. Since tempera- 
ture and hydroxyl-ion concentration are lower than in an alkaline 
cook, the action is milder. (3) Third period, beginning when the 
free base is all consumed; the PH decreases slowly at first and 
then more rapidly, during this period, and must be closely fol- 
lowed if “burnt cooks” are to be avoided. The hydrogen-ion 


concentration of the cooking liquor appears to be a controlling 
factor throughout the process. According to observations by 
Bergqvist, resins are saponified during (2) by the free base 
and reprecipitated again during (3) on the fibres. The resin 
content during one cook decreased from 0.70 percent at 13 hours 
to 0.35 percent at 16 hours and rose to 0.86 percent during 17.5 
hours. It is also suggested that the bad effect of suphates in 
cooking is due to deposition of calcium sulphate in the chips, as 
the temperature rises, preventing penetration —C.J.W: 


Dehydration of Sulphite Spirit with Quicklime. E. Schlum- 
berger. Papierfabr. 25, 180-183 (1927)—Commercial Sulphite 
spirit should not have a water content greater than 0.7 percent 
when mixed with benzene as a motor fuel. Data from 58 ex- 
periments relating to the dehydration of commercial sulphite 
under atmospheric pressure, in an autoclave under pressure and 
in the vapor phase by means of calcium oxide, are tabulated. 


Sulphite Waste Liquor 


Increasing the temperature 10° C. doubles or triples the 
speed of dehydration. The size of lime particles has little in- 
fluence in the reaction. For the best results 125 percent of 
the theoretical amount of lime required should be used. Using 
this lime twice gives an ethyl alcohol yield in excess of 95 per- 
cent. About 10 percent of the lime is converted to calcium 
hydroxide. The estimated time for dehydration to 0.5 percent 
water content when ethyl alcohol vapor is passed over lime at 
100° C. is 15 seconds contact. Non-aqueous impurities, alde- 
hydes, etc. are not removed during the dehydration process.— 
C.J.W. 


Influence of Sulphite Waste Liquor Effluent on the Degree 
of Acidity of River Water. E. Oman. Papierfabr. 26, 529- 
532 (1928).—The effect of sulphite liquor effluent on river 
water depends on the natural degree of acidity of the latter and 
on its capacity for acting as a buffer liquid in virtue of the 
effect of dissolved carbonates. A dilution of waste liquor in the 
ratio 1:350 changed the pH (hydrogen-ion concentration) of 
river water from 6.6 to 4.8, while a dilution of 1:3000 resulted 
only in the change 6.6 to 6.4; such changes are of no import- 
ance. Comparison of the pH as a river water waste liquor mix- 
ture with those of fruit juices, wine, beer, etc., indicates that 
water with a degree of acidity corresponding to pH 4 or over 
is harmful neither to flora nor fauna. Prolonged storage of a 
dilute solution of waste liquor results in a gradual but small 
increase of acidtiy, which is attributed to the oxidation of sul- 
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phuric acid.—C.J.W. 

Tanning Materials. Vittorio Casaburi. Atti congresso naz. 
Chim. pura applicata 2,972,991 (1926).—A review of the appli- 
cation of cellulose waste (waste sulphite liquor and soda cellu- 
lose liquor) to tanning and a discussion of the application of 
“alphachrom” for which the author claims suprior results.— 
C.J.W. 

The Utilization of Waste Sulphite Liquors for Fertilizer Pur- 
poses. J. Gorbing. Papierfabr. 25, 573-575, 633-658, 671-673 
(1927).—Borkorny in 1919 and 1920 published results which are 
very favorable to the use of the waste sulphite liquors as a fer- 
tilizer. These results are not confirmed by the author in a 
series of extensive experiments with waste sulphite liquor used 
in various ways as a fertilizer and with different plants. In 
miany instances negative results were obtained or no improve- 
ment in plant growth was observed.—C.W.]. 

Fertilizer from Sulphite Waste Liquor. M. P. Nitsche. U. 
S. pat. 1,684, 712 Sept. 18, 1928.—Sulphite waste liquor is treated 
with an acid sulphate such as potassium bisulphate, and sub- 
jected to evaporation by which sulphur dioxide is removed and 
a residue obtained that is suitable for use as a fertilizer —A.P.-C. 

Miscellaneous 

Yankee Paper Machine. E. A. Ohling and F. O. Carlsson. 
Eng. pat 288,286. At least two pairs of press rolls are used be- 
tween the couching press and the drying cylinder, the upper press 
rolls having a common felt and the lower rolls having separate 
felts. The lower felt nearest the couching press may be of loose 
stuff produced by hard twisted yarn, while the other lower felt 
is woven tighter and has a smoother surface. The upper felt 
press need not pass round the upper couch roll.—A.P.-C. 

White Water Re-Use. L. M. Booth. Paper Trade J. 87, 
No. 12, 55 (Sept. 20, 1928). A brief discussion showing that the 
white water problem should be viewed as one of paper making 
rather than one of waste recovery.—A.P.-C. 

Investigations of the Fluorescence of Papers. M. Fallot. 
Chimic et Ind. Special No. 596-598 (April 1928). Examinations 
et various papermaking materials by means of ultra-violet light 
filtered through a Wood screen (which eliminates practically al) 
light except that having a wave length oi 3650 Angstrom units) 
led to the following conclusion: Of 10 varieties of wood from 
Southern France, 9 gave a more or less brownish violet fluores- 
cence and 1 (acacia) a very bight yellow fluorescence. Of 70 
pulps prepared from about 40 different fibers, all those care: 
fully prepared in the laboratory had a very slightly pinkish white 
fluorescence, commercial bleached pulps had a fairly bright light 
violet fluorescence, and unbleached and mechanical pulps had 
a brown ffuorescence the depth of which varied with the purity 
of the pulp. Papers prepared from spruce soda pulp had a 
brownish (Havana shade) fluorescence whether loaded with 
talc, calcium sulphate or blanc fixe, or whether sized with 
rosin, starch or gelatin. Under similar conditions, papers pre- 
pared from unbleached spruce sulphite all had a more or less 
bright violet fluorescence and those made from cotton a more 
or less pronounced pinkish fluorescence. As a rule, fillers deepen 
the color of the fluorescence and the sizing (especially with 
rosin) makes it lighter; but at times there is no appreciable dif- 
ference. Dyes give the paper the fluorescence characteristic of 
the dye. Photographic films were wrapped in different papers 
which have been exposed for 15 min. to light of 3650 Augstrom 
units and kept in the dark for 2 months, after which they were 
developed. The results showed that all papers made from rags 
or from properly bleached pulps (whether produced in the labor- 
atory or commercially) were without effect, but the ones made 
from pulps containing impurities caused some fogging, un- 
bleached sulphite being somewhat less active than unbleached 
soda pulp. A commercial so called “hemp” pulp, which fogged 
the film, was found to contain hemp stalks, while others sold as 
“rag” were loaded with about 5% of calcium carbonate. The tog- 
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ging action of newsprint is due chiefly to its groundwood conten; 
and very seldom to the printing ink. As regards the action o| 
fillers, the results indicate that blanc fixe has the greatest effec: 
calcium sulphate has less, kaolin still less, and tale none at all; 
but the behavior of these substances probably varies according 
to their origin and composition. On the whole, rosin size has a 
greater action than gelatin or starch. Red and black aniline dyes 
generally reduce the fluorescence; certain grades of lampblack 
have a distince effect possibly -on account of the impurities which 
they contain; of a number of dyes studied, acid and basic dyes 
(even the blacks) had a fairly strong fogging action, while direct 
dyes were much less active, Oxydiazol Black Njee being without 
noticeable action. A. P.-C. 

No. 5, 59-60 (Aug. 2, 1926). Document paper and paper for artis- 
tic prints yellow easily through the oxidation and heating of lig- 
neous products, resin, tinting colors, imperfect bleaching. Klemin 
determined yellowing by extracting 3 g. of the paper with cther- 
alcohol (2 to 1) for 6 hrs. evaporating the extract, incinerating, 
dissolving in hydrochloric acid and estimating iron with potas 
sium thiocyanate. Paper can contain 0.0002 to 0.01% of organic 
iron. Resin can change color. When paper containing rosin 1s 
exposed to sun rays it becomes yellow and soluble in cold weak 
alkalies or water. Winkler proposed, in the absence of ligneous 
matter, fuming nitric acid and ammonia for detecting yellowing 
Long exposure to direct and diffused sunlight gives better re- 
sults. Trials with ultra-violet rays do not always concord with 
spontaneous or natural yellowing, and are only used in the ab- 
sence of sunlight. Aging trials by warming in damp air at 50° 
C. from 24 to 200 hrs. give good results. The trials are conducted 
against a standard paper. A. P.-C. 

Unusual Safety Record at Marinette 

MariNeETTE, Wis., September 3, 1929—The accident to Jos 
Jilek, Menominee, Mich., who fell and broke his leg in the 
Menominee mill of the Marinette & Menominee Paper Company, 
Monday, August 26, broke the safety record of that mill which 
had operated 454 days without a lost time accident and is now in 
position to claim National honors in this year’s National Safety 
Council Contest. 

In the National Safety Council Contest which was held from 
January 1 to July 1 this year and upon which no announcement 
has been made as to the winner, mill officials here believe they are 
in a position to claim first honors, since the safety record was 
started long before the contest opened and because of the number 
of employees. The Menominee mill of the Marinette & Menominee 
Paper Company is classified under Class C, employing approxi- 
mately 135 men. 

The best previous record to be established by this mill was 308 
days without a lost time accident. 

Mr. Jilek, who was the unfortunate man and whose accident 
broke this mill record, was working on the erection of several 
tanks in the beater room of the mill when he slipped and fell 7 
feet to the floor, breaking his right leg. 

Japanese Paper Production Increases 

WasuincTon, D. C., September 4, 1929.—It is estimated that 
paper production in Japan during the second quarter of this year 
increased approximately 3 per cent as compared with the first quar- 
ter according to a report from Trade Commissioner P. P. Stein- 
torf, at Tokyo. 

This is attributed primarily, however, to seasonal factors. Pulp 
production declined about 3 per cent over the same period. Paper 
production in the third quarter is expected to show a substantial 
decline since the member mills of the Japanese Paper Association 
agreed to a cut of 20 per cent in production effective July 1. The 
production of pulp will probably be maintained at about the same 
level as during the second quarter. Paper sales since the latter 
part of June are reported as having been slow with stocks in 
creasing, while the general level of prices is somewhat lower. 
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Fiscal Aspects of the State Income Tax 


Since 1918" 


By Truman C. Bigham! 


In 1920 there appeared in the American Economic Review two 
articles which reviewed the progress made in state income taxation 
during the period 1911-1918. Since that year no studies have been 
treating of developments in this field 
In view of the widespread in- 


published — specifically 
throughout the last ten years. 
terest in state tax reform, in which the state income tax plays 
an important part, these two studies should be brought down 
to date. The purpose of the following discussion is primarily 
to evaluate results from a fiscal viewpoint. 

In 1918 there were income tax laws, either individual, corpora- 
tion, or both, in force in nine states; today such laws are effective 
in sixteen; Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. Of these sixteen states, Arkansas, 
California, New Hampshire, North Dakota, and South Carolina 
have adopted the income tax since 1918. It is to be noted that 
only five of the sixteen states were taxing incomes at the outbreak 
of the war, and that six began to’ tax incomes during the war 
period. 

Four other states, Alabama, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, and 
Oregon have had income tax laws in force since 1918 which are 
not now in effect. The Supreme Court of Alabama in 1920 held 
that the Alabama income tax was a property tax, and hence 
violated the uniformity clause of the state constitution. About 
25,000 was collected under the law while it was in force. The 
New Mexico statute was repealed by the state legislature in 1920; 
the Pennsylvania tax was only an emergency measure for 1923- 
1924; and the Oregon law was repealed by popular vote in 1924. 
New Mexico’s law was unproductive and very defective in its 
administrative provisions, and it appears that the Oregon measure 
was unfairly attacked. The principal argument used against the 
latter was that it drove capital from the state; but no evidence 
on this point was presented. 

Income Tax as a Revenue Producer 

The efficacy of the state income tax as a revenue producer may 
be judged roughly by surveying the federal income tax returns 
from states employing the income tax, by viewing the entire 
fiscal systems of the states in question, and by an analysis of the 
costs of administering the state income taxes. The receipts from 
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the latter may be compared with the collections under the federal 
law, with the total state tax receipts, and with the revenue derived 
from the general property tax. Obviously, of course, other com- 
parisons could be made, but these will indicate something of the 
progress which has been made by the states in taxing incomes, 
will throw some light on the relative productivity of the state 
income tax, and will provide a basis for comparing the revenue 
raising powers of the of the various states. Excepting 
Arkansas and California, the laws of the states which now tax 
incomes have been in force long enough to make possible the 
drawing of reasonably valid conclusions on these points. 
Needless to say, caution is necessary in utilizing the available 
data. Information covering a period of years must necessarily 
be gathered from a number of distinct sources. The result is that 
data are not strictly comparable, and are in some cases incom- 
plete. Statistics published by the state tax commissions, state 
auditors or treasurers, and by the federal government seldom 
check exactly. In order to obtain final figures, which are not 
available in certain of the reports, computations from component 
items are necessary, and it is impossible always to be sure that the 
correct items have been included or excluded. The laborious and 
uncertain process of letter writing is obligatory in many cases. 


laws 


Comparing the Revenue Produced 

In comparing the revenue produced by the state income taxes 
with the revenue derived under the federal income tax laws, 
in the case of Connecticut and Montana, the federal receipts taken 
were those relating only to the tax on corporations inasmuch as 
the state income tax in these two states applies only to corpora- 
tions. For an analogous reason the federal receipts for Delaware, 
New Hampshire, and Oklahoma were those collected only from 
individuals. In the case of New York the federal income tax 
collections from individuals were not included until 1920, the year 
in which the state income tax on individuals was first effective. 
The figures for the other states include revenue both from cor- 
porations and from individuals. New Hampshire first collected an 
income tax in 1924, North Dakota in 1920, and South Carolina in 
1922; receipts for the other states, except North Carolina, run 
throughout the period. The North Carolina figures begin in 
1922 when the stategovernment first began to derive revenue from 
the income tax. 

In comparing the state income tax collections with the total 
state tax receipts and with the receipts from the general property 
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tax, only the actual revenue available for the state government 
was used. Massachusetts and New Hampshire kept no income 
taxes for the state treasury, and New York and Wisconsin divided 
with the localities. For these states comparisons were made, 
therefore, with local tax receipts or with both local and state tax 
receipts. The Delaware government received nothing from the 
general property tax until 1921, and the state of North Carolina, 
during the entire period, received no revenue from ad valorem 
taxes. Information as to costs of collection is available for but 
eight of the states. 

Table I shows that the states as a whole, during the period 
1918-1927, have increased their income tax revenue relative to the 
federal income tax receipts, from a little over 15 per cent to 
almost 20 per cent. In general they have collected about one-sixth 
as much as the federal government. This, however, does not 
necessarily indicate greater efficiency on the part of the states, but 
merely that they are collecting a relatively greater proportion of 
total income taxes. How far can they go in this direction with- 
out seriously impairing the productivity of the federal laws? The 
data also seem to show that state income taxes as a whole are less 
elastic than the federal income tax, probably because the states tap 
lower income levels and are less dependent upon corporation earn- 
ings. The falling off in revenue in 1922 was less marked in the 
case of the states, even after allowing for changes in the law. 

The Most Striking Facts 

The most striking facts, however, brought out by the table relate 
to the total tax receipts of the states and to the general propery 
tax. The state income tax has arisen from a place of minor im- 
portance for the fourteen states as a whole to one of major im- 
portance, having supplied one-eighth of the total state tax revenue 
in 1918, and well over one-fifth in 1927. In some of the states, as 
will be shown, the state income tax is today by far the most pro- 
ductive single source of state revenue; in others it is outstripped 
only by gasoline and automobile taxes. It can no longer be said 
that the general property tax is the pillar of the fiscal systems of 
the states which now tax incomes. In 1918 the state income taxes 
produced less than one-half as much as the general property tax; 
in 1927 more than one and one-half times as much. For the ’ten 
years, the state income tax revenue was equal to nearly nine-tenths 
of the property tax receipts. In some states the income tax, to- 
gether with other special taxes, has completely replaced the gen- 
eral property tax as a source of state revenue. All this has not 
been due to the actual decline of the property tax, but to the 
increasing productiveness of the state income tax. General prop- 
erty tax receipts increased 65 per cent; income tax receipts 217 
per cent. There has been, however, a decline in revenue from the 
general property tax since 1925. 

Data on Cost of Administration 

Data on costs of administration are incomplete and scattered, 
but such information as is procurable indicates a slight decline 
during the period. The average cost of administration—the ratio 
of the total cost of assessing and collecting the state income taxes 
to total collections—in New Hampshire (1924), New York (1920), 
Massachusetts (1918), Mississippi (1925), and Wisconsin (1916) 
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was 2.5 per cent. The corresponding figure for 1927 was 2.03 
per cent. Less complete data for North Carolina and North 
Dakota also show a decline. Although the expenses of admin- 
istration do not, of course, adequately show the cost of the in- 
come tax, nevertheless they do throw light upon the efficiency of 
the various states in administering the income tax and upon the 
desirability of utilizing this tax as’a part of the state fiscal sys. 
tem. An administration cost of 2 per cent is not excessive, and 
compares favorably with the cost of administering other taxes 

The financial results of the operation of the state income tax 
during the ten years in the separate states show considerable 
diversity. While most of the states have made progress, others 
have not. Some of the state laws produce a considerable revenue, 
while others produce very little, partly because of the acts them- 
selves. Table II shows the receipts from the income tax for each 
of the states, throughout the ten years. Table III brings out the 
relative rankings of the states at the beginning of the period, in 
1927, and for the period as a whole. 
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Connecticut 

The Connecticut law has produced an average annual revenue 
of $2,275,000. Because of the unusually large corporation earnings 
of 1917, the 1918 collections ran well over $3,000,000. At that time, 
as Table III shows, Connecticut ranked fourth from the top in the 
percentage of state income tax receipts to federal income tax 
receipts, while in 1927 she ranked ninth. In the comparison of 
state income tax receipts to total property tax receipts she stood 
near the top for both years and for the period as a whole, but 
closer to the bottom in 1927 and for the period as a whole in the 
ratio of income tax receipts to total state tax receipts. 

These results reflect the limited nature of the Connecticut law 
and the relative unimportance of the property tax in that state. At 
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present, as in 1918, the income tax is levied by the Tax Commis- 
sion only upon the net income of corporations not otherwise taxed 
—all except banks, insurance and trust companies, and public 
utilities. Taxable income is that derived within the state and 
upon which the company is required to pay the federal income 
tax. The 2 per cent rate of 1918 has, however, been changed 
to 3 per cent. The property tax receipts for 1927 were a little 
over $1,800,000, and amounted to less than one-thirteenth of the 
total state tax collections. 
Delaware 

The Delaware law in 1918 brought in a revenue of only $395,000, 
a small amount when related to the federal income tax receipts 
from that state; but in 1927 over $1,597,000, nearly one-third as 
much as the federal law. The receipts from the state income tax 
have not increased as fast, however, as the total state tax receipts, 
but, as compared to the receipts from the general property tax, 
the increase has been striking. In this latter respect, Delaware 
stood third from the top in 1918 and at the head of the list in 
1927, a rank partly arising from the low yield of the property 
tax which amounted to about half a million dollars per year. 

The increase in Delaware’s income tax receipts in 1927 over 1918 
was due in large part to three important changes in the state in- 
come tax law. In 1918 income from agricultural operations was 
exempt; this incongruity was removed in 1919. Furthermore, at 
the beginning of the period the rate was but 1 per cent; in 1921 
graduated rates ranging from 1 to 3 per cent were substituted. 
The exemptions, however, were raised from $1,000 for all tax- 
payers to $1,000 for single persons and $2,000 for married persons. 
The third significant change related to administration. This duty 
was taken from the State Treasurer and placed in the hands of 
the School Tax Commissioner, who was appointed by the governor 
and given broad administrative powers, including the right to audit 
returns carefully. The effect of these changes was reflected in 
1925 when the income tax receipts jumped from $666,000 to $1,035,- 
000. Delaware’s experience in handling capital gains and losses 
has, however, not been happy. The Commissioner stated in 1926 
that the existing law was “quite deficient in dealing with the de- 
termination of profits or losses resulting from the sale or exchange 
of property.” 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts maintained a high rank throughout the period, 
collecting in income taxes nearly $15,000,000 in 1918 and over $20,- 
000,000 in 1927. The ratio of these receipts to federal income 
tax receipts increased; and, although the income tax revenue 
was distributed to the localities, yet had the state retained the 
revenue it would have amounted to at least half of the total state 
tax receipts and almost twice as much as the revenue from the 
general property tax. When distributed to the localities, the in- 
come taxes amounted in 1927 to over 10 per cent of the total 
taxes assessed upon real and personal property and upon polls for 
local purposes. The success of the Massachusetts law has been 
attributed largely to the centralized and specialized administrative 
machinery. Her costs of administration have been below the 
average, and her audits and reassessments in 1927 produced over 
$619,000 in revenue, an amount more than equal to the whole cost 
of administration—$486,000. 

Although the annual flow of wealth in Massachusetts is large, 
yet it should be remembered, in comparing her income tax receipts 
with those of states like Wisconsin and New York, that the 
Massachusetts tax has never been a general income tax. It is 
levied upon incomes from certain intangibles; upon incomes from 
annuities, professions, employments, and trade and business; upon 
the excess of gains over losses received from purchases or sales 
of intangible personal property; and upon domestic and foreign 
business corporations, except such corporations as commercial 
banks, savings banks, and insurance companies, which are taxed 
separately. Obviously this leaves out incomes from real estate, 
bank deposits, and many corporations. The personal exemptions 
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of $1,000 for single and $1,500 for married persons, and the rates 

of 6 per cent upon incomes from taxable intangibles, 1.5 per cent 

upon incomes from annuities and professions, 3 per cent upon 

gains from purchases or sales of intangibles, and of 2.5 per cent 

upon corporate incomes are comparable to those of other states. 
Mississippi 

Of all the states considered, Mississippi has made the greatest 
relative progress. In 1918, as judged by the federal returns, her 
income tax was next to the poorest and produced less than $52,000, 
an amount equal to but 1 per cent of the total state taxes and to 
only 2.5 per cent of the general property tax—the smallest per- 
centages of any state. The state income tax was hardly worth 
having; at no time prior to 1924 did it produce annually more than 
$89,000. By 1927 Mississippi was collecting in income taxes 
almost 90 per cent as much as the federal government; was secur- 
ing nearly one-fifth of her total tax receipts from the income tax; 
and was receiving over 40 per cent as much from the income 
tax as from the general property tax. In that year the income 
tax produced $1,864,000, yet Mississippi, predominantly agricul- 
tural, was generally regarded as one of the backward states in 
matters of state finance! 

The change was undoubtedly due to the new income tax law of 
1924. The next year her income tax receipts jumped from $89,000 
to $820,000, and increased to $2,000,000 in 1926. The law of 1912 
had provided for a tax of .5 per cent upon incomes in excess of 
$2,500; allowed an offset for ad valorem taxes; and placed the 
assessment and collection in the hands of local officials. The 
senate and house committee which reported in 1918 recommended 
outright repeal of the law. Nothing was done, however, until 
1924. In that year a law was passed placing a tax upon the entire 
net income, whether received from sources within or without the 
state, of every resident individual, corporation, or association, 
and upon the entire net income from property owned, business, 
or occupation carried on in the state by non-residents. The tax is 
in addition to all other taxes. The law follows rather closely the 
federal law in the definition of net income; allows personal ex- 
emptions of $1,000 for single persons and $2,000 for married per- 
sons; and specifies graduated rates for both individuals and cor- 
porations, ranging from 1 per cent on the first $1,000 of taxable 
income to five per cent on all taxable income in excess of $25,000. 
Every individual having a gross income of $5,000 or more is re- 
quired to file a return; and corporations must file returns, regard- 
less of the amount of their income. The law is administered by 
the chairman of the State Tax Commission, at a cost of less than 
2.5 per cent. In 1926 the amount of additional taxes collected by 
auditing returns was ten times the entire appropriation made for 
administering the income tax law. The success of the new law 
is evinced in the statement by the Tax Commission in 1925 that 
“the income tax law promises greater relief in solving the prob- 
lem of taxation within this state than any other law which can 
be written. . . . No state shows more clearly than Mississippi what 
can be realized from a carefully drawn, well administered law. 
It is obvious, of course, that there are theoretical defects in the 
Mississippi law; for example the graduated rates on corporations. 

Missouri 

Missouri stands in direct contrast to Mississippi. Except in 
relation to the general property tax, her income tax receipts com- 
pare unfavorably; and since she receives only about $5,000,000 per 
year from the property tax her showing is really poor in this 
respect. Missouri’s stream of taxable income is exceeded by only 
two of the fourteen states, Massachusetts and New York, and yet 
her collections of $4,000,000 in 1927 from the income tax consti- 
tuted a smaller percentage of the federal receipts than did those 
of any state except Oklahoma. At the beginning of the period the 
yield was negligible, being less than $202,000. 

The explanation of these relatively low yields lies in the state 
law. In 1918 the rate was the very moderate one of .5 per cent on 
both individual and corporate income; the exemptions followed the 
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federal law of 1916; and the assessment was made as for personal 
property by local officials. All taxes except special assessments 
were deductible. In 1919 the rate was raised to 1.5 per cent, and 
the result was immediately reflected in the receipts which increased 
from $485,000 in 1919 to $3.278,000 in 1920. The rate was later 
reduced, however, to 1 per cent, and the exemptions and the ad- 
ministration of the law were allowed to remain as they were in 
the beginning. Clearly, an income tax on this modest scale has 
been inadequate for the financial needs of a state like Missouri. 
It is hardly to be expected that a law imposing so low a rate, 
lacking the feature of graduation, and providing for no separate, 
specialized administration will play an important part in the reve- 
nue system of the state. 
Montana 

Montana received less from her income tax at the end of the 
period than at the beginning. This was of course partly due to the 
high yield during the war years; but even during the last five years 
the receipts have shown little tendency to increase, averaging 
about $270,000 per year. In 1927 the collections amounted te but 
$245,000, and only one state, Oklahoma, realized from the income 
tax a smaller percentage of its total state tax revenue. The Mon- 
tana receipts were relatively high, however, as compared to the 
federal income tax receipts, but it is to be noted that the total 
amount collected by the federal government in 1927 was but 
$1,500,000. 

The low yield in this state is probably due principally to the 
undeveloped condition of Montana and to the limited scope of her 
law. Only certain corporations are taxed, and the rate is flat at 
1 per cent. In addition, there is an exemption of $2,500 to each 
corperation. The law was originally administered by the State 
Treasurer, but was later placed under the supervision of the 
State Board of Equalization. 

New Hampshire 

The New Hampshire law, first effective in 1924, produced in 
that year $209,000; in 1927 slightly over $506,000, all of which was 
distributed to the localities. This constituted a little over 2 per 
cent of the total local tax revenue. If kept by the state, it would 
have amounted to less than 10 per cent of the total state tax 
receipts. 

The income tax in New Hampshire is, of course, limited in 
scope, having been designed only to reach intangible property. It 
is levied upon incomes from intangibles, except from savings bank 
deposits, building and loan associations, and state and local bonds 
on New Hampshire; and upon incomes from dividends on shares 
in New Hampshire state banks, trust companies, and national 
banks. There is a flat exemption of $200 for every taxpayer, and 
the rate is the average rate upon other property throughout the 
State. 

While the yield of the tax has been low, the State Tax Com- 
mission, the administrator of the law, states that the income tax 
“is far more satisfactory than our way of taxing intangibles them- 
selves. For the last year intangibles were taxed locally, the yield 
in the state was but $187,000. We are making a constant gain and 
we shall collect in the neighborhood of $625,000 in 1928 at a cost 
of 2 per cent.” This constant gain is indicated by the fact that 
the income tax receipts increased over 100 per cent from 1924 to 
1927, while total state tax receipts increased less than 15 per cent. 
The rate of increase was also considerably greater than the rate 
of increase in local taxes. 

New York 

New York, due to the huge amounts of income derived within 
her borders, is the only state, except Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sin, that collected in 1927 more from income tax than from any 
other state tax. Accordingly, she ranks high as compared to the 
rest of the states. The total collections amounted in 1927, for the 
first time, to more than $100,000,000—seven times the receipts in 
1918. Of this sum, $57,000,000 was kept for the state’s own use, 
and $43,000,000 was distributed to the localities. Local distribu- 
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tions constituted about 6 per cent of the total available local tax 
receipts. The state’s share amounted to almost one-third of her 
total tax revenue, and to about two and one-half times her receipts 
from the general property tax. 

This huge increase has occurred partly because of the changes 
made in the New York law during the period. The law has been 
broadened in scope and the rates have been raised. The increase 
in income tax receipts in 1920 from $20,000,000 to $67,000,000 can 
be largely explained in this manner. The statute of 1917 had ap- 
plied only to miscellaneous mercantile and manufacturing corpora- 
tions, replacing the older franchise tax on the capital stock of 
such companies. In 1919 the rate for corporations was raised 
from 3 per cent to 4.5 per cent and a personal income tax law 
was enacted. The latter applied, as at present, to the net income 
of residents, and of non-residents earned within the state. From 
the beginning the rates have been low, ranging from 1 per cent on 
the first $10,000 to 3 per cent on all in excess of $50,000. During 
the period 1924-1926 the rates were lowered to three-fourths of the 
1919 rates, but the original rates were restored in 1926. The ex- 
emptions, however, have been above the average. During the first 
four years they were $1,000 for single persons and $2,000 for mar- 
ried persons; in the fifth year $1,000 and $2,500; and in the seventh 
year, or at present, $1,500 and $3,500. Returns are required of all 
who receive gross incomes in excess of $5,000. Both information 
at the source and payment at the source at the regular graduated 
rates are also required. 

Apart, however, from these changes in rates and exemptions, 
from the natural increase in income, and from cyclical influences, 
the increases in receipts since 1924 have been due to the fact that 
the lapse of time has lessened the scope for employing various 
expedients to reduce the taxable income, i.e., the transformation 
of taxable income, into non-taxable income, and the realization of 
fictitious losses. To quote the Commission: 

“Down to the latter part of the year 1924, the yield of the tax 
had unquestionably been depressed through these expedients. 
Subsequent to that year, in the case of securities, there has un- 
doubtedly been a reaction which has considerably increased the 
yield of the income tax over what it would have been if its yield 
in prior years had not been depressed. During the earlier years 
securities were sold and repurchased when that could be done so 
as to realize deductible losses. Prior to 1924 the possibilities 
along this line must have been nearly exhausted. But since 1924, 
in addition to the profit on all securities which had not been thus 
exchanged, there was in addition the profit on a great mass of 
securities which had been sold in these prior years, and then re- 
purchased at the then depressed market value.” 

The cost of collecting the income tax in New York has been 
reduced from 2.69 per cent in 1920 to 1.89 per cent in 1926. High 
efficiency in administration has also been indicated by the careful 
audit of returns, which produced in 1920 about $250,000 and in 
1925 more than $2,000,000. The benefits from auditing are greater 
than the figures indicate, because the knowledge on the part of the 
taxpayer that his return will be carefully audited prevents many 
from trying to evade the tax. 

North Carolina 

The North Carolina law produced in the first year of its opera- 
tion, 1922, a little over $2,000,000; in 1927 over $6,000,000. Onl) 
Massachusetts, New York, and Wisconsin derive a greater reve- 
nue from the income tax. As a result, North Carolina ranks 
sixth from the top in comparing the state income tax collections 
with the federal collections and fourth from the top in comparing 
the state income tax receipts with the total state tax receipts. 
She receives no revenue from the general property tax, relying 
entirely upon special taxes; in 1921 all advalorem taxes for state 
purposes were eliminated. The percentage of total state tax re- 
ceipts derived from the income tax has declined, however, as wil! 
be noticed, from 32.3 per cent in 1922 to 24.6 per cent in 1927. 
This is to be explained by the tremendous increase in receipts from 
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gasoime taxes and from automobile license taxes. } 

As originally passed, the North Carolina law provided for 
graduated rates for individuals, ranging from 1 per cent to 3 
per cent, and for a flat 3 per cent rate on corporation income. Phe 
present rates are much higher, ranging for individuals from 1.25 
per cent to 5 per cent. The rate on corporations has been in- 
creased to 4.5 per cent. In the definition of income, the law 
follows closely the federal law; and provides for personal ex- 
emptions of $1,000 for single persons, and $2,000 for married per- 
sons. Apparently, from one point of view, the administration ot 
the law by the Commissioner of Revenue has been efficient, in- 
as much as the cost of administration for 1927 was barely 1 per 
cent. The Commissioner stated in 1928 that the state income tax 
was the most satisfactory tax on the statute books. 

North Dakota 

The North Dakota income tax, first effective in 1920, has not 
produced much revenue. With one or two exceptions, collec- 
tions have ranged around half a million dollars per year. This low 
yield is due for the most part to the small amount of taxable 
income received by North Dakota citizens, for the state collec- 
tions amount to three-fourths of the federal receipts. The latter 
were less than $602,000 in 1927. The law, however, as criginally 
passed was defective. It drew an illogical distinction between 
earned and unearned incomes, and provided for an elaborate 
system of graduated rates on both classes which reached the un- 
precedented height of 10 per cent upon unearned incomes in ex- 
cess of $30,000. For corporations there was a flat rate of 3 per 
cent, with a 5 per cent rate on undistributed profits remaining 6 
months after the end of each calendar year, and a 10 per cent 
rate on profits unduly withheld. Greater emphasis than in any 
other state was placed upon collection at the source. * These pro- 
visions were diflicult to administer, and, despite an administrative 
system similar to that of Massachusetts, the high rates failed to 
produce an adequate revenue. Apparently the attempt to reach 
undistributed profits did not succeed any better. 

As a result, the entire act was revamped in 1923. The present 
law, which was adopted at that time, is copied very much after 
the Model Law which was drawn up by the National Tax <As- 
sociation. It applies to both individuals and corporations; the 
rates range from 1 to 6 per cent for individuals, with a flat rate 
of 3 per cent for corporations; individual exemptions are $1,000 
tor single persons and $2,000 for married persons; and the law 
is administered by the Tax Commission. Reports are that it is 
successful. Administration costs are only about 
$11,000 per year, and the Commissioner stated in 1928 that with 
a few minor changes the law would be nearly perfect. Although 
in the aggregate the comparative yields is not great, yet con- 
sidering the small annual stream of wealth in North Dakota and 
the agricultural conditions in the state, the new law has not 
been a failure. In the first year of its operation the receipts more 
than doubled. It is not to be expected, under present conditions, 
that huge amounts will be derived from the law; but, in the 
words of the Commissioner, “it answers quite well the purpose of 
raising revenuc from those who pay the least towards the support 
of their government.” 


proving very 


Oklahoma 

Among all the states, Oklahoma seems to be the only one of 
which it can be said that the state income tax has been an almost 
unqualified failure. Her law was actually producing less at the 
end of the period than at the beginning, and has provided a rev- 
enue of less than $400,000 per year. This is true in the face of 
the fact that in 1927 the federal government collected in personal 
income taxes in Oklahoma more than $8,000,000. The state derives 
from the income tax less than 2 per cent of its tax revenue, and 
therefore ranks at the bottom of the Jist. It is obvious that the 
taxable income of Oklahoma has scarcely been tapped. 

The law remains substantially as it was in 1915. It does not 
apply to corporations, but only to the entire income of residents 
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and to the net income of non-residents derived within the state. 
The rates are very mild, ranging from .75 per cent on the first 
$10,000 to 2 per cent on all in excess of $25,000. The exemptions 
are too high, being $3,000 for single persons and $4,000 for mar- 
ried persons, plus $300 for each child under 18 and $200 for each 
additional dependent person, or $500 for such dependent while he 
is engaged solely in acquiring an education. Administration of 
the law is entrusted to the State Auditor. For the year 1927 only 
21,500 persons filed returns. 
South Carolina 

In contrast to Oklahoma and Missouri, South Carolina is reach- 
ing a relatively large proportion of her taxable income. As Table 
II] indicates, she collected in 1927 over 83 per cent as much as the 
federal government, being exceeded in this respect only by Mis- 
sissippi. This represented a marked increase over 1922. The 
South Carolina receipts have averaged a little less than $2,000,000 
per year, even though the state is predominantly agricultural, and 
constitute one-eighth of the total state tax receipts. The Tax 
Commission reports that, due to depressed agricultural conditions 
in South Carolina during the past several years, the state could 
have made little progress without its special taxes. Excepting 
automobile and gasoline taxes, the state income tax is the most 
productive of these special taxes. Cost of administration in 1926 
was about 3.9 per cent, a figure somewhat higher than the aver- 
age. 

South Carolina furnishes an interesting example of an attempt 
through a state law to “swallow” the federal income tax law. 
The 1922 income tax act required individuals and torporations to 
pay to the state one-third of the income taxes paid to the federal 
government, including surtaxes and excess profits taxes. The 
Tax Commission was given powers analogous to the powers of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the United States 
While this law had some advantages, it proved to be unworkabl=. 
The state authorities, because of the secrecy clause in the fed- 
eral law, had no means of discovering when additional taxes were 
assessed by the federal government. This was important because 
the additional taxes collected by the state amount to about one- 
tenth of the taxes voluntarily paid. The greater part of such 
taxes are collected from foreign corporations doing business in 
the state. It was found to be necessary, therefore, to pass a new 
act. This was done in 1926. The new law provides for grad- 
uated rates ranging from 1 per cent on the first $2,500 of net in- 
come, defined in a manner similar to that of the federal law, to 
> per cent on all in excess of $15,000. The rate for corporations 
is 4 per cent. Exemptions are $1,500 for single persons and 
$2,500 for married persons, plus an additional $400 for each d:- 
pendent. Information at the source is provided for, and full 
examination of returns is required. Administration is by the 
Tax Commission, which appoints the Income Tax Director wh? 
supervises the assessments and collections. 

Virginia 

Taking into account the relatively large amount of taxatle in- 
come in the state and her long experience with income taxation, 
Virginia has not made as good a showing as might have been ex 
pected, although there has been imprcvement during the pericd 
under study. Until 1927, when over $3,000,000 was collected, she 
derived on the average less than $2,000,000 per year from the in- 
come tax; in 1918 receipts were only $660,000. In relating the 
state income tax receipts to federal receipts she was outranked 
in 1927 by all of the states except Missouri, Montana and O&la- 
homa. She also ranks below the average in the proportion of 
total tax receipts derived from the income tax. As related to the 
general property tax, however, the income tax shows up much 
better. In fact, Virginia has not had the general property tax 
since 1915, when a classified property tax was adopted. In 1926 
a complete separation of state and local revenues was reached, in- 
tangible property then being taxed exclusively by the state. 

The smallness of the receipts from the income tax prior. to 
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1927 was largely due to the moderate rates which did not rise 
above 2 per cent. The present law, however, has partly remedied 
this defect; the receipts jumped from $1,750,000 in 1926 to $3,417,- 
000 in 1927. Th rates now in effect vary from 1.5 per cent on 
all net incomes under $3,000 to 3 per cent on all incomes in excess 
of $5,000. The rate for corporations is 3 per cent. The personal 
exemptions were kept at $1,000 for single persons and $2,000 for 
.narried persons. It remains to be seen whether Virginia will 
fully exploit the state income tax field. 


Wisconsin 

Wisconsin has been conspicuously successful, throughout the 
period, in taxing incomes. Her income tax revenue has risen 
from a little over $6,000,000 in 1918 to almost $19,000,000 in 1927. 
The doubling of the receipts since 1925 has been due partly to the 
removal of the personal property tax offset. Although 60 per cent 
of the $19,000,000 was distributed to the localities, yet the remain- 
ing 2mount constituted 42 per cent of the total tax receipts of 
the state and 125 per cent of the collections from the state prop- 
erty tax. No state gets as large a proportion of its tax revenue 
{rom the income tax, and no state, except Mississippi, has made as 
great a gain in this respect during the period. Together with all 
its political subdivisions, the state of Wisconsin derives from 
personal and corporation income taxes more than ten per cent of 
its total tax revenue. In summarizing a discussion of the law, 
Commissioner Kimball states that “the income tax law in Wis- 
consin has, in the estimation of most people, proven successful 
and is as popular as any tax law can reasonably be expected to be 
; .I can safely say that we feel no fear that our income tax 
law will be materially changed. Both political factions in the re- 
cent campaign emphatically upheld the principles of income taxa- 
tion. 

Although the provisions of the Wisconsin law are more or léss 
generally known, yet it may be worth while, in view of its suc- 
cess, to emphasize some of its most significant features. Tie 
1927 law again blazed the way for other states. Two important 
changes were made in the existing statues, one with respect to 
personal exemptions, the other with respect to the income to 
be assessed. The new law allows an exemption of tax, $8.00 for 
single perscns and $17.50 for married persons, instead of an ex- 
emption of income. The effect of the old law was to allow tax- 
payers having a large income many times the exemption given to 
the taxpayer with a small income; the exemptions were really 
progressive. For example, a single man earning $1,000 net in- 
come was allowed an exemption which amounted to an $8.00 re- 
duction in his tax; a single man with $12,000 net income a tax 
reduction of $45. In assessing income, an average for three years 
is taken instead of a single year. This change will probably tend to 
make the income tax less elastic, and will be of great advantage 
particularly to those deriving income from the sale of capital as- 
sets and from business. Income accruing over a period of years, 
but realized in one year, or sudden increases in business income 
after former losses will not have, to as great an extent as be- 
fore, the effect of throwing the taxable income into the higher 
brackets. This provision further complicates the law, and its 
constitutionality has not been tested; but it is probably desir- 
able from the viewpoint of equity. 

Although there were other changes in the law, such as those 
allowing the deduction of dividends from corporations and those 
simplifying the old previsions, yet the rates were kept as they were 
in 1911. As will be recalled, they range for individuals from 1 per 
cent on the first thousand to 6 per cent on the twelfth thousand, 
and for corporations from 2 per cent on the first thousand to 6 per 
cent on the sixth thousand. Little needs to be said about the 
administration of the law. It is sufficient to point out that the 
Wisconsin Tax Commission and the state’s system of general as- 
sessment have proved to be the models for other states. The cost 
of assessing and collecting the 1927 income tax was only 1.3 per 
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A few brief conciusions may be drawn from this discussion. 
First, the state income tax, on the whole, has thoroughly demons 
strated its success. An instrument which at present yields for 
the states concerned revenue equal to one-fifth of the fedceraj 
income taxes collected from similar sources, to nearly one-fourth 
of the total state tax receipts, and to one and one-half times the 
collections from the general property tax, at an average cost o 
2 per cent, is a satisfactory fiscal device. 

Second, in general the state income tax has greatly increased 
in importance since 1918. At that time this tax produced for the 
states employing it a revenue amounting to less than one-sixth of 
the comparable federal income tax receipts, to one-eighth of the 
total state tax receipts, and to less than one-half the collections 
from the general property tax. In 1927 the corresponding per- 
centages were 19.3, 23.1, and 155. Here is another indication of 
the declining relative importance of the general property tax. 

Third, considering the purpose of the laws and the economic 
conditions existing, the state income tax may now be judged a 
fair fiscal success in each of the fourteen states, except Okla- 
homa and possibly Missouri. Mississippi and South Carolina have 
demonstrated clearly that a properly drawn law can be made to 
supply a large part of the state revenue in an agricultural state. lt 
would seem, however, that the state income tax is not so well 
adapted to a sparsely settled state like North Dakota. 

Fourth, the trend of the state income tax rates has been upward 
since 1918, and generally speaking, the administration of the 
state laws has been improved. Oklahoma and Missouri are no- 
table exceptions. The careful audit of returns has shown strik- 
ingly good results wherever tried. There is still, of course, great 
diversity in the laws, and there are many theoretical defects in 
them. 

Fifth, in order to produce relatively large amounts of revenue, 
the state income tax laws must be carefully related to the economic 
conditions in the state involved. The laws should be comprehen- 
sive in scope; should generally provide relatively low exemptions; 


should specify progressive rates, ranging from 1 to 6 per cent; 


should define income similarly to the federal law, with, of course, 
the necessary variations; should allow no credits against the 
tax; and should by all means be administered by a centralized, 
specialized body. South Carolina’s experience indicates that a 
state law levying an income tax based upon a given percentage of 
the federal income tax is unworkable. The experiences of 
Montana, New Hampshire, and Oklahoma show that in states at 
their stages of development large amounts of revenue cannot be 
expected from laws too limited in scope. On the other hand, Con- 
necticut has demonstrated that in an industrial state a good law 
limited to corporations will produce considerable revenue. Dela- 
ware shows the danger in exempting various classes of income. 
The depressing effect, in a moderately developed state, of exemp- 
tion at too high a level is shown by Oklahoma; while New York 
proves that in a highly developed state exempticns may be set 
at a relatively high level. The ineffectiveness in some states of 
rates too low is indicated by the experiences of Delaware, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, and Virginia. On the 
other hand, North Dakota shows that it is injudicious to impose 
exorbitant rates. In a state like New York rates may be well at a 
lower level. North Dakota’s experience also indicates that a com- 
plicated law, drawing distinctions between earned and unearned 
incomes, is too hard to administer. Property tax offsets have 
been dealt a coup de grace in Mississippi and in Wisconsin. That 
centralized administration is essential is abundantly proven by the 
experiences of Delaware, Mississippi, Missouri and Oklahoma. Mm 
short, the recommendations of the National Tax Association are 
amply borne out. 


H. W. Sutton Goes With Bird Machine Co. 
H. W. Sutton, formerly plant engineer of the Harmon Machine 
Company, of Brownville, N. Y., is now with the Bird Machine 
Company, of South Walpole, Mass. 
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Horizontally Split Casing Double Suction 
Pumps 


LAWRENCE PUMPS 


The name protects and guarantees you satisfaction. 
We are the original designers and builders of the LAWRENCE PUMP. 


Lawrence pumps for all conditions and services. Forty-four years of 
practical experience with centrifugal pump development places us 
among the leaders. Our efforts have been rewarded by the acceptance 
of our product in general. 


Thousands of installations and the successful performance of our 
pumps should be sufficient proof of our ability to handle your pump- 
ing probl Our i ing force is at your command. 


Have only Lawrence Pumps, manufactured by the 


Lawrence Machine & Pump Company 


361 Market St. Lawrence, Mass. 
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West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In- 
dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers. 


also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, 
Kraft Pulp 


280 Park Ave. 85 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 


508 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOPPER-RIEGLER 


STANDARD 
BEATING and FREENESS TESTER 


The ORIGINAL and most valuable of all 


testers for judging the freeness of pulps 
and beating degree scientifically. 


WILL TEST ALL STOCKS 


ASSURES UNIFORM RUNS OF 
PULP AND PAPER 


EVERY MILL NEEDS ONE 


descriptive booklet will be mailed on request. 
a 


The Complete SCHOPPER Line Includes:— 
MICROMETERS FOLDING TESTER 
ALL KINDS OF SCALES DENSOMETER 
CONDITIONING OVENS ASH TESTER 

AND MANY OTHER ITEMS 


FOREIGN PAPER MILLS, INC. 


72 Duane Street New York, N. Y. 


Sole Agents 


UNITED STATES CANADA 
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Behr-Manning Improvements 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watervuiiet, N. Y., September 3, 1929.—The erection of six new 
model factory and office buildings by the Behr-Manning Corpora- 
tion has effected a remarkable change in the sphere of activity of 
the firm which is the only one in the world devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of abrasive cloth and paper. The Behr-Man- 
ning Corporation is the successor to Manning Abrasive Company 
and Herman Behr & Co., of Brooklyn, announcement of the con- 
solidation of these two units having been made in May, 1928. 
Immediately after consolidation of the two organizations it was 
decided to discontinue the Brooklyn plant and centralize operations 
at the Watervliet factory. This transition, begun last July, is 
now nearing completion and it is expected that by October 1 the 
huge task of moving equipment from Brooklyn to Watervliet will 
have been consummated. 

Since consolidation of the Behr and Manning corporations the 
capacity of the Watervliet plant has been doubled. Consolidation 
has been gradual but steady and as soon as new units were com- 
pleted at Watervliet more help was added. Many new hands have 
been hired from this vicinity while some expert help such as 
engineers, chemists and other highly skilled 
brought to this city from Brooklyn. Prior to the merger 185 men 
were on the factory payroll whereas at the present time the total 
number employed is 325. During the last year equipment from 
the Brooklyn plant was transferred to Watervliet by freight and 
automobile trucks and officials of the corporation stated this week 
that transfer of other machinery remaining at the Brooklyn plant 
will be completed and installed in the factory here within the 
next 60 days. Completion of the consolidation of the two plants 
and the transfer of many highly skilled operatives will be effected 
within the next 60 days, according to officials of the firm. 

An idea of the magnitude of expansion at Watervliet brought 
on through coordination of the Brooklyn and Watervliet factories 
may be gained by enumerating the new buildings constructed 
within the past year, all of which are of the latest design with 
special care given to ventilation, light and general comfort of 
employees. First might be mentioned the new reinforced con- 
crete building, consisting of three stories and basement, which 
houses cloth finishing machinery, coating and drying units, two 
finished product processing units as well as storage rooms for raw 
material; second, a grading building, four stories high and base- 
ment, where sand is sized; third, the machine shop and equipment 
storage building, a long one story building; fourth, the boiler 
room, one story high; fifth, the three story model office building; 
sixth, the finished stock warehouse, one story high. 

The addition of these six buildings has brought the total num- 
ber of buildings at Watervliet to 26. As soon as each building 
was completed help was taken on as needed and with the excep- 
tion of a score of technically trained skilled men from Brooklyn, 
who will arrive here before October 1, the working force is com- 
plete. The Behr-Manning Corporation manufactures 1,976 varieties 
of sand and abrasive paper cut into sheets, disks, belts or rolls for 
the various uses of the individual needs. 


employees were 


Ticket for Brotherhood Election 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Aeany, N. Y., September 3, 1929.—During the past week several 
persons nominated for various offices in the International Brother- 
hood of Papermakers have filed declinations with the organiza- 
tion in this city with the result that the ticket which will be pre- 
sented to members at the October election is rapidly taking shape. 
William R. Smith, Jeremiah T. Carey and Matthew J. Burns 
have each decided to run for the presidency and all are busy in 
conducting their respective campaigns. At the present time Mr. 
Carey is working among the locals in the Province of Quebec. 

In view of the fact that John Bailey, of Holyoke, and A. F. 
McLeod, of Three Rivers, have declined the nomination for first 
vice president Frank P. Barry is left without opposition. A stiff 


YEAR 


fight looms, however, for the second vice presidency as both 
Charles Murtaugh, of Iroquois Falls, and George J. Schneider of 
Appleton, have decided to fight it out at the polls.  Declina- 
tions during the past week have left Joseph Addy, of Troy, as 
the sole contender for the third vice presidency. The same holds 
true in regards to the fourth vice presidency as A. F. Mclcod 
will have no opposition through declination on the part of three 
others who have been nominated. Henry Grosse, of Deferiet 
has declined to enter the race for the office of fifth vice president 
and John W. Bailey, of Holyoke, has accepted the nomination 
Nothing has yet been heard from Simeon Weir, who was also 
nominated. 

For the office of sixth vice president four nominees have filed 
their declinations while four others have failed thus {4¥ to file 
leaving Oscar Benoit, of Shawinigan Falls, and Eugene Cote, of 
Iroquois Falls, to fight it out, between them at the election, 
Arthur Huggins, of Holyoke, has’ clear sailing in regards to the 
office of secretary as several others have declined to enter the 
race. John Noonan, of Glens Falls, and Archie Hook, of Chicago, 
have accepted the nomination for treasurer. David S. Larner will 
be without opposition for the office of auditor. 


Outlook More Favorable in Indianapolis 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., September 3, 1929.—Preparations are being 
made for the fall trade by local paper jobbers and manufacturers 
Just what the fall will bring is somewhat problematical, but there 
are some inquiries being received from a rather wide line of 
buyers and the inquiries seem to include most of the list, so the 
jobbers are rather more optimistic than they have been for several 
weeks just past. 

An improvement is expected particularly in the fine paper trade, 
which has been dragging for some time. Printers report an in- 
creasing business in direct by mail advertising and indicate busi- 
ness will continue to show improvement from now until the peak 
of the fall season. 

Building papers are rather slow and the height of their season 
is finished. The year, on the whole was a very disappointing one. 
Wrapping papers are moving somewhat better than they have 

Different manufacturers of holiday goods are putting out in- 
quiries concerning glassine papers and boxes. Indications are that 
more glassine papers will be used this year than ever before. 


Frederick R. Cole Dead 

Frederick R. Cole, widely known in the paper industry, died at 
the Bethesda hospital at Cincinnati, Ohio, July 24. Mr. Cole was 
born in Ballston Spa, N. Y., and was 65 years of age at the time 
of his death. 

He was superintendent of the Richardson Company, Lockland, 
Ohio, for fifteen years, retiring six months ago on account of ill 
health. He was a member of the Masonic order at Schuylerville, 
N. Y., the Knights of Pythias at Lockland, Ohio, and the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association. 

He has one daughter, Mrs. James Dawson, Wyoming, Ohio; 
two sons, Wesley R. Cole, Lockland, Ohio, and Chauncey E. Cole, 
Lynchburg, Va. He was buried at Oak Hill Cemetery, 
Ohio. 


Glendale, 


Joseph W. Gross Killed in Accident 

Lovuisvitte, Ky., August 24, 1929.—Joseph W. Gross of Louis- 
ville, killed today in an airplane accident in Germany in which four 
persons lost their lives, was making his first flight. Friends said 
that Mr. Gross, a well known business man, had said that while 
abroad on a combined business and pleasure trip he intended to fly. 

Mr. Gross was head and founder of the Gross Parsons & Ham- 
bleton Company, president of the Premier Paper Company of this 
city, and had an interest in several other local concerns. He was 
46 years old. He is survived by his widow and two sons, 3 and 5 
years old, 
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RHOADS TANNATE 
WATERSHED BELTING 


4 


Slight Stretch, Still “Doing Fine” 


WO months after installing a 15- 

inch, 3-ply Tannate Belt on a variable 
speed digester in 1926 the superintendent 
reported it as “doing fine.” It had not 
been shortened. This he thought excep- 
tional as previous belts of other make 
gave considerable trouble. 

A report just received says that this 
belt is one of the finest belts they have 
ever had. “Has not been touched” for 
repairs or take-up in nearly three years 
of service. 

Such belt service is characteristic of 
Rhoads Tannate Watershed Belting. De- 
pendable, economical, strong, gripping 
and waterproof; often showing increase 
in output and consequent lower cost of 
production. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


Philadelphia - 37 N. Sixth St. 
New York—104 Beekman St. Atlanta—70 Forsyth St., S. W. 
Chicago—24 N. Clinton St. Cleveland—1224 . Ninth St. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 
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FAUyOUS 
Ohio 
BALING PRESSES 


It is the result of 15 years’ experience in 
building baling presses for the largest users of 
such equipment. 

In any service where the requirements are 
particularly severe this press is well worth the 
additional investment. 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR CO., 
BELLEVUE, O. 
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FOURDRINIER WIRES 


In brass, bronze and phos- 
phor bronze, widths up to 
and including 250 inches. 
cAlso 
CYLINDER FACES 
WASHER WIRES 
and CORDUROY CLOTH 
THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 
Cleveland. Ohio, U.S. A. 
> ay - oe ners Gp age! * 
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sew POTDEVINs:x 


CEMENT BAG MACHINE 


3 Sizes—NAIL—FLOUR—CEMENT 


2-COLOR RUBBER TYPE PRINTING 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


1223 38th Street, Dept. 4, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Phones: Windsor 1700-1701-1702 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 31, 1929 
SUMMARY 


Cigarette paper 

Wall paper | 

Paper hangings 7 pkgs., 6 bis., 13 cs. 
Pe ch ascad men ckhe sche se oe 1,177 rolls 
Printing paper 8 rolls, 4 bls., 50 
Wrapping paper 26 
Drawing paper 

Writing paper 

Filter paper 

Surface coated paper 

Baryta coated paper 

Gold coated paper 

Colored paper 

Photo paper 

Tissue paper 

Decalcomania paper 

Transparent greaseproof paper.............. 82 
Jacquard paper 

‘ard boar 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
ong Spiegel & Son, Pres. Harrison, 


s. 
at" Manduit Paper Corp., MacKeesport, Havre, 
cs. 
WALL PAPER 


Heemsoth, Basse & Co., Dresden, Bremen, 1 ble. 
F. J. Emmerich, St. Louis, Hamburg, 1 ble., 


Genoa, 


cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 7 bls. 
R. F. Downing & Co., Olympic, Southampton, 


cs. 
Davies, Turner & Co., Mauretania, Southampton, 


cs. 
Guaranty Trust Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 25 cs. 


‘ PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Franconia, Liverpool, 


7 pies. 
). H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnewaska, London, 6 
bls., 2 cs. 
S. Stern Stiner & Co., De Grasse, Havre, 4 cs. 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Olympic, South- 
ampton, 4 cs. 
Whiting & Patterson Co., 
Southampton, 3 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 
542 rolls. 
an Trading Co., City of Fairbury, ——, 212 
rolls. 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 


423 rolls, 
PRINTING PAPER 
C. Steiner, Dresden, Bremen, 19 cs. 
amm Co., America, Bremen, 6 cs., 4 bls. 
Hoboken Trust Co., America, Bremen, 4 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Arabic, Antwerp, 7 cs. 
P. Puttman, Arabic, Antwerp, 5 cs. 
: Henschel Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 9 cs. 
euffel & Esser Co.,. Reliance, Hamburg, 8 


rolls. 
PL WRAPPING PAPER 
National City Paper Corp., Arabic, Antwerp, 


Inc., Mauretania, 


Berlin, Bremen, 


cs. . 
C. Steiner, St. Louis, Hamburg, 16 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
P. Puttman, Arabic, Antwerp, 4 cs. 
Causon & Montgolfier, De Grasse, Havre, 35 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser, Reliance, Hamburg, 41 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Causon & Montgolfier, De Grasse Havre, 5 cs. 
A. Goodman, De Grasse, Havre, 1 cs. 
The Eleto Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
The Eleto Co., Olympic, Southampton, 2 cs. 
— Shipping Co., Mauretania, Southampton, 
cs. 
S. Stern Stiner & Co., France, Havre, 2 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Carmania, Lon- 
don, 12 cs, 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Olympic, South- 
ampton, 6 bls. 
Giese & Son, Olympic, Southampton, 31 bls. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
P. C. Zuhlke, Dresden, Bremen, 72 cs. 
Gevaert Co, of America, Arabic, Antwerp, 97 cs. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Dresden, Bremen, 151 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., America, Bremen, 33 cs. 
ersch, America, Bremen, 32 cs. 
GOLD COATED PAPER 
F. Murray Hill, Berlin, Bremen, 5 cs, 


COLORED PAPER 
S. Gilbert, Dresden, Bremen, 19 cs. 
J. Beckhard, Dresden, Bremen, 9 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Dresden, Bre- 
men, 7 cs. 
J. J. Gavin, Mauretania, Southampton, 3 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
Steffens Jones & Co., Takaoka Maru, Kobe, 1 cs. 
F. C. Strype, City of Fairbury, Helsingfors, 26 
cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, America, Bremen, 4 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, Reliance, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
TRANSPARENT GREASEPROOF PAPER. 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, 
Hamburg, 37 cs. 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., 
Hamburg, 45 cs. 
JACQUARD PAPER 
Susquehanna Silk Mills, America, Bremen, 1 cs. 
CARD BOARD 
American Express Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 100 


cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., Conte Biancamano, Genoa, 6 


Reliance, 


Ms Stryve, Conte Biancamano, Genoa, 20 cs. 

Whitfield Paper Works, Takaoka Maru, Kobe, 
41 cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., 
Yokohama, 3 cs. : 

Universal Car Loading Co., 


Takaoka Maru, 


America, Bremen, 


cs. 
Standard Products Corp., "+ Grasse, Havre, 337 
{sone Paper Co., De Grasse, Havre, 8 cs. 
. J. Schweitzer, De Grasse, Havre. 52 cs. 
American Express Co., De Grasse, Havre, 75 cs. 
C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Drottningholm, Goth- 
enburg, 106 bls. 

Rohner Gehrig & Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 5 cs. 

Union Paper & Twine Co., Schenectady, Gothen- 
burg, 73 rolls, 76 bls. 

Arkell Safety Bag Co., Gothen- 
burg, 32 rolls. 

B, Ullmann Co., Inc., Schenectady, Gothenburg, 
26 bis., 12 rolls. 

Keller Dorian Paper Co.. France. Havre. 12 cs. 

American Express Co., France, Havre, 75 cs 

P. J. Schweitzer, France, Havre, 17 cs. 

RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

M. Snedeker Corp., Franconia, Liverpool, 108 
bls. paper stock. 

Gallagher & Ascher, 
bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Westphalia, Hamburg, 113 
bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 84 
bls. rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Excellency, 
flax waste. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Excellency, Genoa, 238 bls. 
rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Excellency, 
bls. rags. 

V. Galaup, Excellency, Naples. 28 bls. rags. 

French American Banking Corp., Excellency, 
Palermo, 72 bis. rags. 

Birkenstein & Sons, 

bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, Sorvard, Barcelona, 144 
bls. rags. 

Barrett Co., Sorvard, Marseilles. 206 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Sorvard, ——, 180 bls. 


ags. 
P. Garvan, Inc., Sud Cubano, Havana, 85 bls. 


Schenectady, 


Minnewaska, London, 35 


. 18 bls. 


Leghorn, 359 


Sorvard, Valencia, 50 


rr 


rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Hellig Olav, Copenhagen, 
138 bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Ammon, Hamburg, 15 bls. 
rags. 

A. Schwarz, Ammon, Hamburg, 39 bls. rags. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., Ammon, Hamburg, 8 
bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Reliance, Hamburg, 12 bls. rags. 

D. M. Hicks, Inc., MacKeesport, Dunkirk, 285 
bls. paper paste. 

Dunkirk. 


New York Trust Co., 
11 bls. rags. 

G. W. Millar & Co., MacKeesport, Dunkirk, 27 
bls. thread waste. 

Castle & Overton, 
299 bis. rags. 

V. Galaup, MacKeesport. Havre, 93 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., MacKeesport, Havre, 73 
bis. cotton waste. 

American Express Co., MacKeesport, Havre, 3 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., MacKeesport, ——, 37 
bls. rags. 


MacKeesport, 


Inc., MacKeesport, Havre, 


Irving Trust Co., Hoxie, Manchester, 62 bls. 
new cuttings. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Hoxie, Manchester, 
55 bls. new cuttings. 

R. F. Downing & Co., Hoxie, Manchester, 47 
bls. paper stock. 

OLD ROPE 
Brown Bros, & Co., Arabic, Antwerp, 66 coils. 


: St. Louis, Hamburg, 44 


N. E. Berzen, Excellency, Naples, 186 coils. 
W. Steck & Co, Sorvard, Barcelona, 35 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Hellig Olav, Copenhagen, 


103 coils. 
CASEIN 
Inc., Pan America, 


WOOD PULP 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Sagoporack, Hurum, 
300 bis. sulphate, 50 tons. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Sagoporack, 
Gothenburg, 155 bls. wood pulp, 24 tons. 

. Sagoporack, Raumo, 640 bls. wood pulp, 

104 tons. 

——, Commercial Trader, Helsingfors, 1,015 bls 
wood pulp, 152 tons. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., St. 
burg, 507 bls. wood nule 102 tons. 

. St. Louis, Hamburg, 860 bls. wood pulp, 

182 tons. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., City of Fairbury, Ob 
bola, 700 bls. sulphate, 100 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc.., 
bury, Sundsvall, 1,600 bls. sulphate. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., City of Fair 
bury, Sundsvall, 875 bls. sulphite. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., City of 
Sundsvall, 150 bls. sulphite. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., City of Fair 
bury, Sundsvall, 570 bls. sulphite. 

A. P. W. Paper Co., C. Gerhard, Sheet Har- 
bor, 652 tons wood pulp. 

a 2, . Paper Co. (Albany), C. 
Sheet Harbor, 1,479 tons wood pulp. 

The Borregaard Co., Schenectady, Hurum, 750 
bls, sulphate, 125 tons. 

J. Andersen & Co., Schenectady, 
1,350 bis. sulphite 225 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, 
Skutskar, 1,575 bls. wood pulp. 

Stora Kepperberg Corp., Schenectady, Skutskar, 
1,030 bls, wood pulp. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Schenectady, Gefle, 
6,000 bis. wood pulp, 965 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Schenectady, — 
1,625 bls. wood pulp, 330 to~ 


Atterbury Bros., Buenos 


Aires, 1,668 bags 


Louis, Ham- 


City of Fair 


Fairbury, 


Gerhard, 


Sarpsborg, 


Inc., Schenectady, 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 31, 1929 


Waterfalls Paper Mills Co., Sagoporack, Goth- 
enburg, 1,375 bls. wood pulp, 269 tons. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Sagoporack, Gothen- 
burg, 1,000 bls. wood pulp, 203 tons. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Sagoporack, Hurum, 
1,950 bls. wood pulp. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., 
borg, 600 bls. wood pulp. 

. Sagoporack, Raumo, 

1,435 tons. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Schenectady, Hurum, 
1,350 bls. sulphate, 225 tons, 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Schenectady, 
borg, 300 Bis. sulphate, 50 tons. 

Waterfalls Paper Mills, Schenectady, 
burg, 5,500 bls. wood pulp, 1,116 tons. 

Brown Bros. Co., Schenectady, Norrsundett, 
2,500 bls. sulphate, 508 tons. 

J. Andersen & Co., Schenectady, Sarpsborg, 900 
bls. sulphite, 150 tons. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 31, 1929 


Sagoporack, Sarps- 


8,166 bls. sulphite, 


Sarps- 


Gothen- 


Old Dominion Paper Co., Schenectady, Gothen- 
burg, 139 rolls paper. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 31, 1929 
“’, Andersen & Co., Sagoporack, Gothenburg, 
500 bls. sulphite, 101 tons. 
Paper Mantg. Co., Sagoporack, Gothenburg, 22 
bls., 108 rolls paper. 
Guaranty Trust Co., 


Excellency, 
bls. rags, 


Leghorn, 85 
(Continued on page 76) 
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The Pickles Drying Regulator WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 
é YOU'LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


Pickles Drying Regulator 


will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you 
nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 


———$————-— 


THE 
3B. ua wnsiy DRAPER FELTS 
Coa) HAFSLUND BEAR 


Bleached Sulphite 
All kinds and styles of Felts 


— “FORSHAGA” for all kinds and styles of 
F:HAGA Bleached Sulphite Papers. 


| Write us about your Felt prob- 
‘s _ | lems and let us help you reduce 
png hte ae | your Felt Costs—we will call any- 


NORWAY | where at any time. 
[SPECiAt} | 


ZOOS8 “BAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 
Weolen manafacturers since 1856 


Fresh Monthly Shipmente—No Closed Winter Season 
The Borregaard Company 
ted 


Incorpora' 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| EASTWOOD 


FOURDRINIER-CYLINDER-WASHER 


WIRES — 


EASTWOOD WIRE CORPORATION, BELLEVILLE Nil USA, 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 74) 


Philadelphia National Bank, Excellency, Leg- 
hern, 46 bls. rags. 
City ot Fairbury, 
wood pulp, 25 tons. 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., City of 
Husum, 1,218 bls. wood pulp, 203 tons. 
Pagel, Horton & Co., City of Fairbury, Husum, 
1,800 bls. sulphate, 300 tons. ‘ 
——, City of Fairbury, Kemi, 6,800 bls. wocd 
pulp, 1,135 tons. 
D. I. Murphy, MacKeesport, Dunkirk, 227 bls. 


Helsingfors, 150 bls. 


Fairbury, 


rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, MacKeesport, 
Dunkirk, 158 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., MacKeesport, Dun- 
kirk, 146 ble. rags. 

Corn Exchange Bank, MacKeesport, Dunkirk, 64 
bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
bls. rags. 
5s. A 
bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 

196 bis. rags. 
J. A. Steer & Co., MacKeesport, Havre, 66 bls. 


MackKeesport, Dunkirk, 17 


Steer & Co., MacKeesport, Dunkirk, 92 


MacKeesport, Havre, 


Bros. & Co., MacKeesport, Havre, 214 
. Murphy, MacKeesport, Havre, 138 bls. 
bagging. 
D. I. Murphy, MacKeesport, Havre, 62 bls. old 
rope. 
D. I. Murphy, 
rags. 
Katzenstein & Keene, 
72 bls. bagging. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., MacKeesport, Havre, 


MacKeesport, Havre, 629 bls. 


Inc., MacKeesport, Havre. 


D. L. Ward Co., Schenectady, Gothenburg, 18 
bls., 56 rolls paper. 

E. Mayer, West Eldara, Antwerp, 31 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., West Eldara, Antwerp, 
37 bls. cotton waste. 

S. E. ingber, West Eldara, Antwerp, 70 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Eldara, Antwerp, 
466 bls. rags. 

Philadelphia National Bank, West Eldara, Ant- 
werp, 207 bls. rags. 

D. I. Murphy, West Eldara, Antwerp, 140 bls. 
rags, 

A. Hurst & Co., West Eldara, Antwerp, 45 bls. 
rags. 

G. Mathes & Co., West Eldara, Antwerp, 82 bls. 
Tagr>. 
Willard Hesley Co., West Eldara, Antwerp, 44 
bls. rags. 

Katrenstein & Keene, 
werp, 425 bls. bagging. 


Inc., West Eldara, Ant- 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 31, 1929 

Atkinson Haserick & Co., Pres. Harrison, Ge- 
noa, 3 cs. paper. 

7 Andersen & Cc., Sagoporack, 
4,246 bls. wood pulp, 706 tons. 

The Borregaard Co., Sagoporack, Sarpsborg, 600 
bls. wood pulp, 100 tons. 

he Borregaard Co., Inc., Sagoporack, Gothen- 
burg, 500 bls. wood pulp, 101 tons. 

J. Andersen & Co., Sagoporack, 
1,250 bls. wood pulp, 254 tons. 


Sarpsborg, 


Gothenburg, 


phate, 614 tons. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., City of Fairbury, Ob- 
bola, 5,600 bls. sulphate, 800 tons. 

Equitable Trust Co., City of Fairbury, 
sundet, 6,375 bls. sulphate, 1,295 tons, 

J. Andersen & Co., Schenectady, 
1,500 bls. sulphite, 250 tons. 

J. Andersen & Co., Schenectady, 
750 bls. sulphate, 152 tons. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Schenectady, Hurum, 
300 bls. sulphate, 50 tons. 

Walker, Goulard, Plehn Co., Schenectady, Sarps- 
borg, 20 cs. paper. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., West Eldara, Ant 
werp, 275 bls. flax waste. 

Spaulding Fiber Co., West Eldara, Antwerp, 800 
bis. flax waste. 

F. Stern, West Eldara, Antwerp, 98 bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., West Eldara, Ant 
werp, 76 bls. cotton wastg. 

Forte Dunee Sawyer Co., West Eldara, Antwerp, 
73 bls. rags. 

>. M. Graves Co., West 

. rags. 


BALTIMORE, IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 31, 


Norr- 
Sarpsborg, 


Gothenburg, 


Efdara, Antwerp, 124 


1929 
Baxter Paper Co., Sagoporack, Gothenburg, 143 
rol’s paper. 
Congoleum 
bls. rags. 
Congoleum 
264 bls. rags. 
National City Bank, Excellency, Leghorn, 40 bls 


Nairn Co., Excellency, Genoa, 377 


Nairn Co., Excellency, Marseilles, 


243 bis. rags, J. Andersen & Co., Sagoporack, Sarpsborg, 900 
J. f 


W. Hampton, Jr., & Co., MacKeesport, bls. sulphite, 
Havre, 7 cs. paper. —_—, 
Gimbel Bros., MacKeesport, Havre, 1 cs. writing 
paper. 
Strawbridge & Clothier, MacKeesport, Havre, 5 singfors, 
cs. writing paper. —_—- 
Paper Manitg. Co., Schenectady, Gothenburg, 20 
bls., 103 rolls paper. 


150 tons. 
105 tons. 
City of 


sulphite, 25 tons. 
—, City of 


Lagerloef Trading Co., City of Fairbury, 
173 bls. pulp boards, 24 tons. 
airbury, 


Fairbury, 


bagging. 


National City Bank, Excellency, Leghorn, 449 


Sagoporack, Raumo, 640 bls. wood pulp, bls. rags. 


Congoleum Nairn Co., 
bls, rags. 

National City 
Helsingfors, 153 bis. bis. rags. 

Baxter Paper Co., Schenectady, Gothenburg, 102 
rolls, 9 bls. paper. 


Excellency, Naples, 
Hel- 


Bank, Excellency, Palermo, 


Kemi, 3,680 bls. sul- 


Dayton Beater & Hoist Co. Busy 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, September 3, 1929—The Dayton Beater and 
Hoist Company is filling a number of good-sized orders for 
equipment in paper mills, according to A. G. Daughtery, who 
conducts sales for that concern, which is located on East Third 
street 

The company manufactures a high speed type of beater, which 
has been recognized by many paper mill owners throughout the 
country as an efficient beater equipment and has completed ex- 
tensive research work in the development and perfection of the 
present day high speed Dayton beater. 

Recent orders for beaters are as follows:—Six complete new 
cast iron tub beaters for the Chemical Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass.; a complete new cast iron tub beater for 
the Joseph Parker & Son Company, New Haven, Conn., and four 
complete new cypress tub beaters for the Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Company at Memphis, Tenn. 


In addition to the above orders which cover complete beaters in 
each instance, the company is now rebuilding six old type beaters 
into Dayton high speed type for the Franklin Board and Paper 
Company of Franklin; also two reconstructions for the Cheney 
Pulp and Paper Company, at Franklin, Ohio, and one rebuilt for 
the Harding-Jones Company at Excello. 


The last mentioned improvements at Franklin and Excello will 
prove of considerable value to the Miami Valley plants mentioned 
and indicate that business is improving at various mill centers. 

The company has just changed over two beaters for the Warren 
Manufacturing Company at Reigelsville, N. J., into Dayton high 
speed type and is completing the reconstruction of another beater 
for the John A. Manning Paper Company at Troy, N. Y. 


The Standard Divisic i’ of the Sutherland Paper Company, and 


~ 4 


the Tarentum Paper Mills at Tarentum, Pa., are each changing 
over one of their beaters into Dayton High Speed type, while the 
Orono Pulp and Paper Company of Orono, Maine, is rebuilding 
six of their beaters into High Speed Daytons. 

The company manufactures head gate hoists and special ma- 
chinery besides the Dayton High Speed beating engine. 


Taggart Oswego Corp. Report 


FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Osweco, N. Y., September 3, 1929.—The Taggart-Oswego Paper 
and Bag Corporation in its annual report for the year ending 
June 30, 1929, covering the first twelve months of consolidated 
operations, shows a net income available for dividends of $1,121,- 
425 equal, after dividends paid on preferred and Class A stocks, 
to $853,474 or $1.62 a share on the 525,778 shares of common 
stock outstanding at the end of the period. The major part of 
these earnings were realized in the six months ending June 30, the 
report showing net for this period of $732,020 with the balance 
available for common dividends being equal to $1.13 a share. 

The annual report also shows that production of paper bags by 
the Taggart Corporation and its subsidiaries established a new 
record while F. L. Carlisle, president of the firm, in his remarks to 
stockholders declared that the outlook for 1929 gives promise that 
the volume of the past year will be exceeded by a considerable 
margin. A total of 105,119,060 were produced in the fiscal year or 
approximately double the output during 1927 and an increase of 
more than 12,000,000 bags over the output of the following year. 
The consolidated balance sheet of June 30 last shows total current 
assets of $3,828,533 and total current liabilities of $457,369 result- 
ing in net working capital of $3,371,163. Funded debt of sub- 
sidiaries was reduced during the year by $55,000. Securities car- 
ried at cost on the balance sheet have a current market value of 


$1,578,000. 
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Cotton and Paper Rolls 
Super Calenders 
Friction Calenders 
== Embossing Calenders 


Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 
Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


y, Ob- 
Norr- 


sborg 


= The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Sarps- 


, Ant 


p, 800 


gs. 
, Ant 


LINDSAY = 
NEW YORK The past 


FOURDRINIER | || vutioetra " ohesies 
WIRES the future 


It is a safe guide in estimating 

? the value to you of Heller and 

What counts most with you is not what we Merz dyestuffs. A record for 

s giving satisfaction to discrimin- 

say about our wires, but what they do. ating users for sixty years will 
be continued. 


We make “Spiral Weave” Fourdrinier a 
Heller and Merz dyestuffs is 


wires, which prevent grooving of seams, based on a solid foundation . . . 
quality. And good service adds 


also “Longcrimp”’ wires for Kraft and News. to the value of the proposition 
we would like to make you. 


THE LINDSAY eto ~~~ aaa 


267 Aclemtte Ave. 146 W. Kinzie St. 114 Market Se. 
WIRE WEAVING CO. — v. Kins ‘4 Marker 8 
14025 Aspinwall Ave. yn 

CLEVELAND, OHIO Factery—NEWARK, N. J 


HIGHEST SPEED 
Paper Bag Machinery 


Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
Special Machinery Designed and Built 


A. L. PARRISH 
1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trapve JourNnat, 
: Jednesday, September 4, 1929. 
Although trading in the local paper market was only moderately 


active during the past week, a continual expansion of business is 
confidently looked for during the balance of the year now that 
the summer holidays are practically ended. Inquiries on account 
of future requirements are being received in good volume and 
the industry is generally optimistic. Prices are holding to schedule, 
in most instances, and shading is infrequent. 

News print production is being maintained in satisfactory volume 
in the North American mills. Contract shipments are going for- 
ward at a steady pace. Stocks in the hands of the mills are not 
excessive. With advertising and circulation figures steadily gain- 
ing the outlook for the last quarter of the year is promising. 
Prices are holding to schedule. 

The paper board market is practically unchanged. The price 
situation continues unsatisfactory. Demand for the various grades 
of fine paper is insistent and quotations are being maintained at 
previously reported levels. Tissues are moving in fair volume. 
Business in the coarse paper market is fairly brisk. 
unaltered. 


Prices are 


Mechanical Pulp 

Offerings of domestic and foreign ground wood are limited at 
present due to curtailed production at home and abroad and the 
mechanical pulp market is exhibiting a strong undertone. No. 1 
moist imported is quoted at from $30 to $32, on dock. No. 1 
domestic mechanical pulp is selling at from $26 to $30, f.o.b. mill. 

Chemical Pulp 

The chemical pulp market is in a sound position. Foreign and 
domestic mechanical pulp is selling at from $26 to $30, f.o.b. mill. 
the various grades are steady to firm. Imported easy bleaching 
sulphite is exceptionally strong and is selling at from $3.00 to 
$3.25. Bleached sulphite is in normal demand for the season. 
No. 1 kraft is offered at from $2.40 to $2.64. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

Demand for both domestic and foreign old rope was mostly 
along routine lines. Manila rope is in seasonal request from the 
mills. Small mixed old rope is moving in fair volume. Prices are 
fairly steady. The bagging market was rather quiet but a general 
expansion of trade should develop before long. Quotations are 
practically unchanged. 

Rags 

There are signs of awakening mill interest in the domestic rag 
market. With the Labor Day holiday behind, the various grades 
are in more lively request. Cotton cuttings are moving in a 
normal manner for the time of year. Roofing rags are in excel- 
lent demand. Mixed rags are going forward in satisfactory 
volume. Prices are generally steady and unchanged. 

Waste Paper 

Conditions in the local paper stock market are improving 
slightly. While demand for the lower grades has been rather 
quiet of late, it is believed in most quarters that the mills will be 
forced to replenish their stocks in the near future, as accumula- 
tions are said to be scarce. The higher grades are moderately 
active. No radical price changes have been recorded. 

Twine 


Steadiness prevails in the local twine market. It is generally 


believed that purchasing will materially expand during the closing 
months of the year with the usual increased movement of wrap- 
ping paper. Prices of the various grades are generally holding to 
schedule and should rule firm during the balance of the year. 


Harpers Ferry Paper Co. Sells Water Rights 

Harpers Ferry, W. Va., September 3, 1929.—Sale of the water 
rights owned in the Potomac and Shenandoah rivers by the 
Harpers Ferry Paper Company to the Insull interests of Chicago 
for $1,100,000 gross, was announced here last week through W. H. 
Savery, president of the selling company. 

Informed sources said there was an outstanding bonded indebt- 
edness of $250,000 on the property and a floating indebtedness 
approximately $100,000, which would leave a net $750,000 approxi- 
mately for payment for the stock, or giving about $75 per share 
for the stock, with par value $50. 

The paper company has been negotiating with the Potomac River 
Corporation, which has an office here, for some months. Sale to 
the Insull interests is interpreted by these observers as indicating 
the Insull group a march on the Potomac group. The 
Potomac group made a survey, at an outlay of $100,000 more than 
a year ago, of the power possibilities in the section, and applied to 
Federal authorities for permission to make a more thorough 
survey, a request that was given approval in a recent report of 
Lieut. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, U. S. A., retired, chief of Army 
engineers, and Maj. Brehon Somervell, district engineer of the 
War Department. 


stole 


American Writing Paper Changes 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] { 
- Horyoxe, Mass., September 3, 1929.—Russell S. Madden, General 


Sales Manager of the American Writing Paper Company, Inc., 
has announced the establishment of a new office at Boston to be 
in charge of George McCarthy of the Chicago office. William H. 
Shine of the Chicago office will be sent to New York City. 
Joseph T. Daly, formerly of Springfield, will succeed Mr. Me- 
Carthy at Chicago. W. J. Lacrosse, formerly in charge of statis- 
tical work here, but later in charge of sales in Cincinnati, also 
goes to Chicago. Harold S. Gleason is transferred from the Chi- 
cago office to become assistant sales manager at the New York 
office while Charles I. Foster of New York City goes to Chicago 
as assistant manager. Maurice H. Stetson has been assigned to 
Chicago from the Houston, Tex., division and E. P. Wesson who 
has been covering the San Francisco office is now in charge of 
the Seattle work. Hayward Beatty is to be changed from the 
Atlanta to the Philadelphia office. These changes become effective 
following the sales conference to be held here the coming week. 


Strathmore Paper Co. Improvements 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


West SprRINGFIELD, Mass., August 27, 1929.—The new fill over 
the flume at the Strathmore Paper Company plant here and the 
work on the bridge over the Westfield River has been completed. 
The fill, which takes the place of a former bridge, was done with 
the cooperation of the: town of West Springfield and the bridge 
by the towns of Agawam and West Springfield. The company is 
soon to install a new turbine as part of its increased power equip- 
ment. The company is also going ahead with its plans for a new 
hydro-electric plant. 
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WOODPULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Ltd., 


17 EAST 42ND ST. 
NEW YORK 


“YOUR PAPER IS MADE IN YOUR BEATERS ™ 


Milts 


MACHINE WORKS Inc. FULTON.N_Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE-18 PARK ROW ~NEW YORK CITY 


“YOUR PAPER IS MADE IN YOUR BEATERS ™ 
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THE NEW FLATHER MACHINE 


of Nashua, New Hampshire, for 


Waxing - Oiling - Coating 
and 
Saturating 


is guaranteed to give you the best finish, 
biggest production, least trouble and most 
satisfaction of any equipment on the mar- 
ket today. 


Let us prove it to you. 


Gibbs-Brower Co., Inc. 


Sole Agents 
261 Broadway, New York City 


RAGS—BURLAP—BAGGING—ROPE 


JUTE BUTTS, MAGAZINES, CATALOGS, OLD PAPERS, 
THREAD WASTE AND ALL GRADE OF RAGS 
CUT QUICKLY AND EFFICIENTLY WITH THE 


GIANT The Standard of the World for 59 Years 


Ciant Rag 
Cutters have 
capacities of 
from 1 to 5 
tons per hour 


This is the GIANT 3-B CUTTER WITH 
A CAPACITY OF 3000 lbs. PER HOUR 
TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY, Riegelsville, N. J., U. S. A. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
Waterous, Limited 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 


R. J. MARX 
SOLE AGENTS FOR EUROPE 
133-39 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 


Your Card in This 
Space Will Bring 
Results 


Cylinders—Ton. Tanks—Tank Cars 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. Sole Agents 


BELLE ALKALI COMPANY, BELLE, W.VA. 
LIQUID CHLORIDE BELLE BRAND CAUSTIC SODA 


76%—Solid Liquid Flake 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, September 4, 1929. 


BLANC FIXE.—No radical changes were recorded in the blanc 
fixe market during the past week. Both the pulp and the powder 
were in good request. The pulp is still quoted at from $42.50 to 
$45.00 per ton, in bulk, while the powder is selling at from 3% 
cents to 4% cents’ per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Steadiness prevails in the bleaching 
powder market. Contract shipments are moving in satisfactory 
volume. Prices are generally holding to schedule and shading is 
infrequent. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2.00 to £2.35 
per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market was practically unchanged. Do- 
mestic casein is still selling at from 15 cents to 16 cents pei 
pound. Argentine standard ground is offered at from 151% cents 
to 16 cents per pound and finley ground at from 1534 cents to 
16% cents per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Trading in the caustic soda market was 
moderately active. Shipments against contract were fairly heavy. 
Prices remain unaltered. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from 
$2.90 to $2.95, and the flake and the ground at from $3.30 to $3.35 
per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Supplies of china clay are going forward to 
the paper mills in seasonal volume. Demand is fairly ners'st2nt. 
Prices remain unchanged. Imported china clay is quoted at from 
$15 te $25 per ton, ship side, while domestic paper making clay is 
selling at from $8 to $13 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—The chlorine market is exhibiting a strong under- 
tone. Shipments against contract are well up to average. Prices 
are unchanged. Chlorine is quoted at 3 cents per pound, in tanks, 
or multi-unit cars, at works, on standard contracts. The spot 
quotation ranges from 3% cents to 3% cents per pound. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market was rather irregular during the past 
week. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now 
guoted at from $8.68 to $8.73 per 280 pounds, in barrels, on dock. 
Wood rosin is still selling at from $6.75 to $7.80 per 280 pounds, 
in barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Offerings of salt cake continue decidedly limited 
Demand for this product from the mills is persistent. Prices are 
holding to schedule without difficulty. Salt cake is quoted at from 
$17 to $21 per ton, while chrome salt cake is selling at from $14 
to $15 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Consumption of soda ash has been well main- 
tained of late. Offerings are about sufficient to meet current re- 
quirements. Prices are steady and there is little talk of conces- 
sions around. Contract quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at 
works, are as follows: in bags, $1.32%2; and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—The starch market is in a sound position. Supplies 
are moving into consumption in seasonal volume. Prices are 
generally holding to previously quoted levels and shading is infre- 
quent. Special paper making starch is quoted at $3.82 per 100 
pounds, in bags, and at $3.99 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Conditions in the sulphate of 
alumina market are satisfactory. The contract movement is well 
up to average. Prices remain unchanged. Commercial grades are 
quoted at from $1.40 to $1.55 and iron free at from $1.90 to $2.05 
per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR.—Manufacturers of sulphur are well booked ahead 
with orders for the forthcoming year. Sulphur is still quoted at 
$18 per ton, in lots of 1,000 tons, or over, on yearly contracts, and 
at $20 per ton for any smaller quantity over that period. On spot 
and near by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—The talc market was moderately active during the past 
week. Demand at present is mostly routine. Prices are generally 
holding to schedule. Domestic talc is still quoted at from $16 to 
$18 per ton, while imported talc is selling at from $18 to $20 per 
ton, in bags, ship side. 
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GEORGE SHEVLIN AND 
The TRIMBEY-SHEVLIN “Junior” 


This “Junior” screens 40 tons G. W. using .065 plates 
using but 15 H.P. The TRIMBEY-SHEVLIN “Senior” 
handles 80 tons with 25 H.P. 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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St. Regis Paper 
Company 


Daily Capacity, 525 Tons 
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General Sales Office 


15 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 
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SO Dende %. Carbondale. Ps 


New York: 30 Chureh St. Pittsburgh: Union Trust Bldg. 
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Vertical Dryers on all three machines at the Richardson Company, 


Lockland, Ohio. 


This mill started with a “try-out” 
lation some twelve years ago. 
then they have equipped all three of 
their machines with Vertical Dryers. 
They are operating today with a grand 
total of 232 rolls in Vertical order. 


Obviously the Richardson Company is 
“sold” on Vertical Dryers—otherwise why 
would they make them standard equip- 
ment on all three of their machines? 
The answer follows: 

They were able to increase their drying 
capacity without taking over additional 
floor space. 


instal- 
Since 


They were able to eliminate the vapor 
pockets between the rolls, dry faster, dry 
more uniformly from edge to edge, and 
to do it on considerably lower steam 
pressure. 


They were able to save money on their 
coal bills because of the reduced steam 
pressure required. 


Have us figure on increasing the capacity 
of your dryer section. The benefits will 
soon pay the bill. 


The Black Clawson Company—Operating Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Export Office: 15 Park Row, New York City 


LAWSON 


